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WHAT  FEES  SHOULD  YOU 

PAY  FOR  ENGINEER-ARCHITECTS? 

Fees  vary  with  the  kind  of  work  being  designed,  the  service  you  expect,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience,  resources  and  ability  of  the  Engineer-Architect  firm.  Lowest  project  costs  re¬ 
sult  from  employing  competent  firms  and  paying  them  reasonably. 


Fees  as  a  percentage  of  cost,  can  be— and  are— attacked  because  the  Engineer-Archi¬ 
tect  can  increase  his  FEE  by  increasing  the  cost  to  the  Owner.  No  truly  qualified  profes¬ 
sional  would  ever  permit  this,  but  the  thought  lingers  on. 

Several  firms,  including  AMC,  believe  in  setting  a  Fixed  Fee  at  about  1  %  of  a  mutual¬ 
ly  agreed  estimated  cost,  with  reimbursement  for  technical  payroll  and  overhead.  A 
maximum  limit  can  be  set  for  protection  of  all  concerned. 

Fees  for  preliminary  plans,  working  drawings,  contract  documents,  and  general  super¬ 
vision  during  construction  are  always  supplemented  by  reimbursement  for  blueprints, 
models,  artist's  renderings,  full-time  resident  job  supervision,  travel  and  telephones. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
designers  of  department  store  structures  •  Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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FABULOUS  4-PIECE  SILVER  SERVICE  IS  BIGELOW 
BONUS  MONTH  OFFER 

R  -  RICHARD  CARLIER  -  DIRECTOR  OF 
ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION  - 
ANNOUNCES  EXCITING  NEW  BIGELOW  PREMIUM 

-  A  SUPERB  4-PIECE  COFFEE  AND  TEA  SERVICE  BY 
INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  -  MADE  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  BIGELOW-S  136TH  ANNIVERSARY  -THIS 
HANDSOME  SERVICE  IS  AVAILABLE  AT  A  FRACTION 
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BROADLOOM  RUGS  OR  CARPETS  9X12  OR  LARGER 

THIS  PREMIUM  FOR  GRACIOUS  LIVING 
DESIGNED  TO  INCREASE  DEALER  TRAFFIC  &  SALES 

-  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  BEAUTIFUL  FULL 
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versatile,  cost-cutting, 
high  performance 


Lightweight  -  Trouble  Free -Fast  .  .  . 

TYPE  SETTING  CUT  50%  ...  by  convenient  Type  Dispenser. 
Operator  presses  a  key  and  type  is  correctly  positioned 
for  insertion  into  chase. 

MORE  LEGIBLE,  DURABLE  MARKING  .  .  .  with  Dennison  Type 
Dispenser.  Type  is  mechanically  dispensed  and  automati¬ 
cally  rotated.  Ensures  even  wear,  uniformity  of  im¬ 
pressions,  longer  life. 

PREVENTS  PIN  JAMMING  .  .  .  because  the  operator  observes 
pin  delivery  strip  constantly,  trouble  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Exclusive  mechanical  control  feature  takes 
over  from  time  pin  leaves  delivery  strip. 

MERCHANDISE  PROTECTED  .  .  .  anvil  grips  merchandise  in 
semi-circle  where  pin  passes  through  .  .  .  between  fabric 
strands  rather  than  through  them.  Another  Dennison 
exclusive. 

SINGLE  SETTING  OF  TYPE  .  .  .  even  in  printing  8-line,  2-part 
control  tickets  operator  need  set  type  but  once.  Entire 
operation  the  same  as  for  single  tickets. 
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plies  of  ticket  stock  .  .  . 
entirely  concealed. 

This  standard  attachment 
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times  over  .  .  .  and  even 
on  super-fragile  fabrics! 


BENT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Provides  additional  securi¬ 
ty  against  “ticket-switch¬ 
ing”,  yet  gives  all  the 
advantages  of  concealed 
point  .  .  .  including  pro¬ 
tection  for  super-fragile 
fabrics! 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J,  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


The  Goose  That  Lays  the  Golden  Eggs 


POR  the  first  time  in  history,  man  has  found  it  possible  to 
■  reap  the  harvest  even  as  he  sows. 

That  is  the  miracle  the  extensive  use  of  modern  consum¬ 
er  credit  has  wrought.  The  young  married  couple  of  today 
does  not  have  to  starve  for  a  better  standard  of  living  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  seasons  of  marriage  before  they  can  reap  the 
benefits  of  comfortable  housing,  fashionable  clothing,  con¬ 
venient  personal  transportation  or  efficient  modern  re¬ 
frigeration. 

The  wage-earner  doesn’t  have  to  struggle  long  years, 
saving  up  little  by  little  until  he  is  too  weary  to  enjoy  fully 
the  benefits  for  which  he  strives. 

The  worker  manufacturing  automobiles  doesn't  have  to 
watch  enviously  as  the  product  of  his  labor  rolls  off  the 
assembly  line;  he  can  walk  into  any  automobile  showroom 
in  the  country,  hand  over  a  down  payment,  and  drive  to 
work  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  own  efforts,  here  and  now. 

And  the  most  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  works. 
The  success  of  consumer  credit  is,  essentially,  another 
demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  the  very  basic  concept 
of  America — the  right  of  the  individual  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  and  his  wisdom  in  exercising  that  right.  It  is  a  right 
every  bit  as  precious  economically  as  it  is  politically. 

Consumer  credit  can  be  credited  for  much  of  the  astound¬ 
ing  grow  th  of  the  U.  S.  economy  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  W  ithout  mass  consumption,  there  could  be  no  mass 
production.  Without  widespread  consumer  credit,  there 
could  not  have  been  the  tremendous  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  rate  of  consumption  we  have  seen  in  the  past  16  years. 

The  Campaign  for  Credit  Restriction.  Unfortunately,  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  about  consumer  credit  has  re¬ 
cently  been  given  wide  publicity  through  books,  magazines, 
the  press  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now  to  stop  such  misinformation 
from  becoming  dominant  in  the  public’s  attitude  toward 
credit,  consumer  credit  is  in  grave  danger  of  being  dealt 
a  fatal  blow — wdth  serious  consequences  to  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  health  of  the  economy. 

The  arguments  marshalled  against  consumer  credit  can 
be  summed  up  roughly  in  three  propositions: 


►  The  cost  of  consumer  credit  outweighs  its 
benefits  to  the  consumer,  therefore  the  use  of 
consumer  credit  should  be  severely  restricted. 

►  The  consumer  is  not  intelligent  enough  to 
use  consumer  credit  wisely,  therefore  the  use  of 
credit  should  be  administered  for  him  —  pre¬ 
sumably  by  an  infallible  bureaucracy. 

►  Some  lenders  follow  illegal  practices,  there-  I 
fore  credit  itself  is  an  evil  that  must  be  tightly  j 
controlled. 

Let’s  examine  the  evidence.  Is  the  cost  of  consumer 
credit  excessive,  compared  to  its  benefits?  The  fact  that 
millions  of  Americans  with  comfortable  bank  accounts 
choose  to  buy  on  credit  indicates  otherwise.  In  1960,  some 
60  per  cent  of  department  store  sales  were  made  on  credit. 
The  vast  bulk  of  those  purchases  could  be  classified  as  dis¬ 
cretionary  purchases  rather  than  purchases  of  necessity. . 
The  customer,  in  other  words,  bought  not  because  she 
needed  something  and  was  forced  to  accept  whatever  terms 
the  store  offered,  but  because  she  wanted  something  and  was 
willing  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  ! 

The  Six  Per  Cent  Myth.  Much  of  the  misunderstandingt 
about  the  cost  of  consumer  credit  is  the  result  of  incorrect— i 
but  stubbornly  ingrown — concepts  about  percentage  rates-l 
of-interest.  The  average  consumer,  however,  is  not  a  finan-J 
cial  analyst;  she  looks  at  costs  in  terms  of  dollars  andf 
cents — and  does  a  pretty  fair  job  of  cost  analysis  on  that 
basis,  as  any  merchant  whose  prices  are  not  competitive  can 
verify. 

Yet  when  these  same  dollars  and  cents  costs  that  she 
understands  so  well  are  translated  into  terms  of  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  the  average  person  will  cry,  “Usury!”  at 
anything  over  six  per  cent  a  year. 

The  truth  is  that  banks  and  credit  unions  customarily 
charge  10  to  12  per  cent  interest  on  small  loans  and,  ir 
New  York  State,  for  instance,  small  loan  companies  car 
legally  charge  as  much  as  36  per  cent  interest.  If  all  linancr 
charges  were  kept  to  a  six  per  cent  maximum,  the  shee: 
cost  of  the  paper  work  involved  would  make  consumf' 
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creciit  impractical,  with  the  possible  exception  of  long  term 
mortgages. 

Six  per  cent  of  a  $100,000  loan  would  pay  for  a  lot  of 
paper  work.  But  the  smaller  the  loan,  the  more  costly  it 
becomes  to  service  it. 

As  Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  pointed  out,  retailers  are  not  in  the 
business  of  banking  or  of  money-lending,  but  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  extension  of  credit  to  customers  is  but  one  of 
many  services  provided  by  stores,  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
is  to  move  merchandise. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  those  who  cannot  seem 
to  budget  themselves,  whether  it  is  with  cash  or  with  credit. 
Yet  despite  the  sharp  rise  in  the  use  of  consumer  credit, 
particularly  in  the  past  decade,  the  rate  of  default  has  re¬ 
mained  consistently  low.  Even  during  recessionary  periods, 
bad  debt  losses  have  stayed  remarkably  low.  People,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  loaded  themselves  with  debt  beyond 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Adjustment  vs.  Manipulation.  But  it  is  not  the  individual 
and  his  ability  to  meet  his  debt  obligations  that  concerns 
some  economists.  Their  concern  is  with  the  mass-behavior 
of  consumers  as  a  whole  and  the  methods  by  which  it  can 
be  controlled.  They  maintain  that  sudden  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  credit  trends  have  a  detrimental  influence  on  the 
iimer  nation’s  entire  economy;  that  in  slack  times,  people  tend 
that  lo  postpone  credit  purchases;  that  when  times  improve, 
aunts  begin  building  their  debts  until  they  find  themselves 
some  loaded  up;  that  they  suddenly  stop  buying;  that  business 
redit.  slackens  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 

s  dis-  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  to  restrict  credit 
ssity.  in  times  of  plenty  would  tend  to  put  a  brake  on  growth, 
g  she  while  liberalizing  it  in  difficult  times  would  not  brake  the 
terms  decline.  It  is  debatable  whether  or  not  any  economic  sooth- 
dwas  snyor  (or  federally  appointed  panel  of  soothsayers)  could 
better  dictate  credit  adjustments  than  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  The  ready  availability  of  credit  at  all  times  has  prob- 
nding  nbly  served  to  minimize  the  distress  in  times  of  distress  and 
ect—  to  maximize  the  plenty  in  times  of  plenty, 
rates-  Right  now,  thousands  of  people  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  from 
finan-  Louisiana  to  Texas,  can  thank  the  liberal  extension  of 
s  and  credit  for  their  ability  to  live  decently  and  rebuild  rapidly 
n  that  following  an  economic  blow  called  Hurricane  Carla.  Dur- 
vecan  iog  prolonged  industrial  strikes,  thousands  of  merchants 
extend  credit  and  suspend  payments  indefinitely  to  those 
at  she  cut  of  work.  In  areas  of  high  unemployment,  many  families 
innual  would  suffer  far  more  were  it  not  for  the  willingness  of 
yj”  at  merchants  and  businessmen  to  continue  extending  credit 
on  a  sound  basis. 

jjiarih  Such  benefactions,  alas,  make  few  headlines.  It  is  the 
nd,  if  supposed  exploitation  of  defenseless  credit  customers  by 
es  ca:  ^  ruthless  business  world  that  is  splashed  on  the  front  pages 
inanct  and  paraded  by  witnesses  before  Congress.  These  horror 
>  shee:  stories  deal  usually  with  instances  in  which  the  poor,  the 
isumf-  uneducated  or  the  just  plain  foolish  were  victimized  by  un- 

igarii 


scrupulous  salesmen  .  .  .  and  these  stories  have  done  much 
to  rally  support  around  the  opponents  of  liberal  consumer 
credit.  The  truth,  as  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah 
pointed  out  recently,  is  that  such  cases  have  little  to  do  w  ith 
the  credit  practices  of  honest  businessmen. 

The  horror  story  argument,  however,  has  been  used  to 
gain  public  support  for  the  greatest  immediate  threat  to 
consumer  credit,  the  so-called  “truth  in  lending  bill”  which 
was  introduced  into  the  past  session  of  Congress  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

The  Douglas  Bill  would  require  those  who  extend  credit 
to  consumers  to  state  the  total  cost  of  the  credit  in  terms 
of  a  simple  annual  rate.  It  seems  a  commendable  and 
justifiable  demand — on  the  surface. 

Unfortunately,  the  “truth”  of  lending  becomes  hopeless¬ 
ly  obscured — and  far  from  simple — when  the  Senator’s 
principle  of  “simple”  interest  is  applied.  Dozens  of  mathe¬ 
matical,  statistical  and  economics  experts  have  tried — some 
using  several  pages  of  calculations  to  apply  this  principle 
to  the  most  ordinary  examples — and  two  have  o;me  up 
with  the  same  answer.  Imagine  similar  problems  facing 
thousands  of  sales  clerks  every  time  they  made  a  credit 
sale! 

To  some,  the  control  of  consumer  credit  may  be  but  one 
step  toward  the  replacement  of  free  and  open  competitive 
enterprise  by  a  controlled  economy.  Others,  no  doubt, 
sincerely  believe  that  there  is  something  intrinsically  im¬ 
moral  in  credit.  And  a  few  simply  see  an  opportunity  for 
political  or  personal  advantage  in  damning  consumer  credit 
as  a  tool  for  exploitation.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  the  support 
comes  from  those  who  simply  do  not  understand  the  true 
value  of  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation’s  economy. 

Facts  to  Fight  Half  Truths  and  Horror  Stories.  As  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  over  11,500  of  the  country’s  leading  stores,  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association  feels  strongly  that 
every  effort  must  be  made — and  made  now  before  it  is  too 
late — to  alert  people  to  the  enormous  asset  they  have  in 
free  access  to  credit. 

A  program  is  under  way  by  your  Association  to  work 
with  retailers  who  would  like  to  know  how'  they  can  help 
to  spread  the  truth  about  consumer  credit — and  with  re¬ 
porters,  writers  and  members  of  government  who  would 
like  to  get  all  the  facts  about  credit.  A  Retail  Credit  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  is  being  established  by  NRMA  which  will 
serve  as  a  center  for  credit  information  and  education. 

But  to  succeed,  the  program  urgently  needs  the  active 
support  of  every  retailer  and  those  interested  in  retailing’s 
future.  Let  your  side  of  the  story  be  heard  in  Congress,  in 
letters  to  the  editors,  in  contacts  with  your  customers. 

Daniel  Webster  said,  “Credit  has  done  more  to  enrich 
mankind  than  all  the  gold  mines  in  the  world.” 

He  might  well  have  likened  today’s  liberal  use  of  credit 
by  millions  of  people  to  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
Let’s  allow  no  one  to  kill  it  simply  because  it  has  to  be  fed 
in  monthly  instalments! 
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SAMUEL  ROSENSTEIN 
Towers  Marts 


HERBERT  GREIF 
Grand-Way  Stores 


MORRIS  NATELSON 
Lehman  Bros. 


HAROLD  LARKIN 
Modern  Retailer  Magaxine 


DISCOUN 


^UCCESSl’LL  discount  merchants 
^  will  tell  their  own  story  at  the 
NRMA  Seminar  and  Exhibit  next 
month — how  they  buy,  build,  borrow, 
price,  promote,  control  and  hire. 
Thirty-five  of  these  men  —  some  of 
them  pioneers  in  the  discount  field, 
some  former  executives  of  convention¬ 
al  department  stores — will  be  speakers 
and  discussion  leaders  at  the  three-day 
conference,  November  6th,  7th  and 
8th. 

Other  speakers  will  be  consultants, 
investment  advisers,  suppliers,  design¬ 
ers  and  editors  who  have  first  hand 
knowledge  of  what  makes  a  successful 
discount  operation.  Department  stores 
just  getting  started  in  discounting  will 
be  represented  too. 

Every  store  in  the  country  has  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  this  close-up  ex¬ 
amination  of  low-margin  retailing.  No 
store  can  ignore  the  fact  that  the  status 
quo  in  retailing  is  getting  a  shake-up. 
Retailers  with  a  sense  of  the  future  are 
re-appraising  themselves  and  their 
place  in  the  market;  they  have  strategy 
decisions  to  make. 

Some  have  already  gone  into  the 
low'-margin  business  or  soon  will:  via 
basements,  branches,  outright  conver¬ 
sion,  or  subsidiary  operations. 

Some  will  trade  up,  try  to  build  a 
stronger  prestige  image,  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  a  couple  of  notches  above  the 
low-margin  competition. 

And  even  those  who  decide  they  can 
maintain  their  present  place  in  the 
community  market  with  their  present 
type  of  merchandising  must  search  for 
new  ways  to  eliminate  waste  and  sim¬ 
plify  their  operations. 

The  Seminar  and  Exhibit  on 


Profitable  Discoi  nt  Merciiandis 
INC  AND  Operations  is  for  every  store 
in  each  of  these  categories.  Here  the 
discount  store  operator  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  retailer  will  get  and  give  the 
answers  to  crucial  questions  —  about 
stock  turns  and  assortment  policies; 
about  expense  rates,  financing,  leasing,  f  i 
warehousing,  fixturing;  about  nationally,  | 
brand  manufacturers  and  their  distri-j  i 
bution  policies;  about  credit  and  serv-|  ' 
ices;  about  salaries,  hours,  executive 


S 

pick 


careers,  about  self-service  and  promo- 1 


Spe 


tion  techniques  and  streamlined  or 
ganizations. 

The  Seminar  and  Exhibit  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York.  There  will  be  morning,  after- jj 
noon  and  evening  sessions  on  Monday^  ^ 
and  Tuesday,  November  6th  and  7th.; 
and  a  morning  session  on  Wednesday,  jj  ^ 
November  8th.  All  registrants  are  in-jj 
vited  to  attend  an  opening  reception  S  Syjf 
on  Sunday  evening,  November  5th.  ^  * 

There  will  be  five  round  table  ses-ii 
sions — in  the  morning  and  afternoon  j 


of  November  6th  and  7th  and  in  the 


morning  of  November  8th.  On 
day  evening  and  Tuesday  evening,  No-f  ^ 
vember  6th  and  7th,  five  “shirtsleeve  !  i 
sessions”  will  be  held  concurrently  on  i  ceu 
different  subjects  in  separate  meeting 
rooms.  |i  * 

There  will  be  two  luncheon  sessions.? 

On  Monday,  November  6th,  the  lunch- f 
eon  speaker  will  be  Stephen  Masters.} 
president  of  Masters,  Inc.  The  Tues¬ 
day  luncheon  speaker  will  be  Alfred 
C.  Thompson,  executive  vice  president 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  and  president  of 

NRMA.  ^ 

Register  now!  You’ll  find  your  reg 
istration  blank  on  page  29. 
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A  national  clinic  on  the  profit-making  techniques  of 
low  margin,  self-service  retailing,  combined  with  an 
exposition  of  store  fixtures,  equipment  and  services. 

Hotel  Commodore,  New  York.. .  November  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Register  now!  Use  the  registration  form  on  page  29! 

lERCHANDISING  and  OPERATIONS 
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THE  PROGRAM 


Monday  Morning,  Nov.  6,  9:30-12 
STARTING  A  DISCOUNT  BUSINESS 

Picking  the  Location 

PERRY  MEYERS,  President,  Perry  Meyers,  Inc., 
New  York 

To  Lease  or  Not  to  Lease? 

RICHARD  TUMPOWSKY,  President,  American 
Dixie  Shops,  New  York 

Moking  It  a  Profitable  Operation 

HAROLD  S.  LARKIN,  Editor,  Modern  Retailer, 
Boston 

Monday  Noon,  Nov.  6 
LUNCHEON 

Speaker:  STEPHEN  MASTERS,  President, 
Masters,  Inc.,  New  York 

Monday  Afternoon,  Nov.  6,  2:30-5 
OPERATING  THE  STORE 

Systsms  end  Controls 

MANFRED  BRECKER,  Vice  President,  S.  P. 
Nichols  Co.,  New  York 

Keeping  Overhead  Down 

RAYMOND  SKWIRE,  CPA,  Partner,  Chirlian, 
Parker  &  Co.,  New  York 

Obtaining  Adequate  Financing 

MORRIS  NATELSON,  Partner,  Lehman  Bros., 
New  York 

Getting  More  Mileage  for 
Your  Transportation  Dollar 

GERALD  W.  ESKOW,  President,  Yale  Express 
Systems,  Inc. 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  6,  7:30-9:30 
FIVE  CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 

The  Closed  vs.  the  Open-Door  Discount  Operation 
Discussion  Leaders:  MARTIN  CHASE,  Treasurer, 
Ann  &  Hope  Factory  Outlet,  Inc.,  Lonsdale, 
R.  I.,-  H.  H.  FISHMAN,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Home  Owners  Mart,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Store  Layout,  Including  Self-Service  Fixturing 
Discussion  Leaders:  JERRY  LEAVITT,  Vice  Presi¬ 


dent  and  Eastern  Division  Manager,  Almor 
Corp.,  Warren,  Mich.;  ROBERT  L.  MAYER,  Na¬ 
tional  Account  Supervisor,  Bulman  Corp.  of 
New  York,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  EDWARD 
SILVERMAN,  General  Operations  Manager, 
Jefferson  Super  Stores,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
PAUL  ERGANG,  Director  of  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  Reflector-Hardware  Co.,  Chicago. 

Converting  to  Self-Service 

Discussion  Leaders:  WILLIAM  S.  DARROW, 
Vice  President,  Operations  and  Research,  City 
Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  New  York;  MAURICE 
COHEN,  Lechmere  Sales  Corp.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  FRED  M.  GLASS,  Fred  M.  Glass  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Newton,  Mass. 

Shortoge  and  Fraud  Prevention  and  Control 
Discussion  Leaders:  WALTER  FREEDMAN,  Con¬ 
troller,  Alexander's  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
New  York;  C.  LEWIS  WOOD,  Treasurer-Con¬ 
troller,  Grayson-Robinson  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

How  to  Make  Credit  Work  for  You 

Discussion  Leaders:  HENRY  WEINER,  General 
Manager,  King  Clothing  Co.,  New  York;  HANK 
JAFFE,  General  Credit  Manager,  Kline's,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.;  RUDOLPH  M.  SEVERA,  Executive 
Manager,  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  York. 

Tuesday  Morning,  Nov.  7,  9:30-12 
DISCOUNT  MERCHANDISING 

Fundamentals  of  Discount  Merchandising 

HELEN  WEBB,  Webb  Management  Consultants, 
Miami 

The  Role  of  the  Buying  Office 

RICHARD  SCHOTT,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Merchants  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York 

Is  a  Food  Department  Essential? 

HERBERT  GREIF,  General  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  Grand-Way  Division,  The  Grand  Union 
Company,  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Tuesday  Noon,  Nov.  7 
LUNCHEON 

Speaker:  ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President,  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  President,  NRMA 
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Tuesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  7,  2:30-5:00 
HOW  TO  PROMOTE  SALES 

The  Effective  Use  of  Promotional  Tools 

SAMUEL  ROSENSTEIN,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Towers  Marts  International,  Inc.,  New  York 

Getting  Off  to  a  Flying  Start 

With  the  Grand  Opening 

ROBERT  WEBB,  Webb  Management  Consult¬ 
ants,  New  York 

In-Store  Promotion,  Layout  and  Display 

CHARLES  DESENBERG,  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector,  King  Clothing  Co.,  New  York 


Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  7,  7:30-9:00 
FIVE  CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 

Merchandising  Hard  Lines 

Discussion  Leaders:  STANTON  BERNSTEIN, 
RAM  Associates,  Penn  Valley,  Pa.;  IRVING 
CHANELES,  Merchandise  Manager,  Amerling 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  ARNOLD  COHEN, 
Arlan's  Department  Store,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  IRVING  MILLS,  President  and  General 
Manager,  GOV-CO  of  Indianapolis,  Inc. 

Merchandising  Women's  and  Children's  Apparel 
Discussion  Leaders:  WILLIAM  PALESTINE,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  Rockdale  Stores,  Turner 
Falls,  Mass.;  AL  SHAPIRO,  President,  CDS 
Associates,  New  York;  PAUL  D.  DICHTER, 
President,  Maxam's,  Inc.,  Roslindale,  Mass.; 
HARRY  UDOFF,  President,  Atlas  Buying  Corp., 
New  York;  RICHARD  SELINKA,  Merchandise 
Manager,  Barbara  Lynn  Stores,  New  York. 

Merchandising  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

Discussion  Leaders:  HOWARD  FAIN,  President, 
Katten's  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Conn.;  BUOD 
ROCKOWER,  President,  Rockower  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  AL  LEVIN,  President,  Regal's  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Getting  the  Best  Results 

From  Your  Advertising  Dollar 

Discussion  Leaders:  BERNIE  ELFMAN,  Director 
of  Sales  Promotion,  Spartan  Department 
Stores,  New  York;  CHARLES  MILLER,  Sales 
Promotion  Director,  Grand-Way  Stores,  East 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  ARTHUR  W.  GIOKAS,  Vice 
President,  Bradlee's,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Building  Your  Store  Traffic 

Discussion  Leaders:  J.  EDWARD  BARNETT,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Barnett  Bros.,  Inc.,  Boston; 
IRVING  YOST,  Industrial  Designer,  New  York; 
A.  S.  BLACK,  President,  A.  S.  Black  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Houston. 


Wednesday  Morning,  Nov.  8,  9:30-12 
THE  STORE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Finding,  Training  and  Developing 

Good  Personnel  for  Moss  Retailing 

BERNARD  W.  SMITH,  Associate  Professor  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University,  New  York 

Building  a  Strong  Management  Team 

LAWRENCE  GOODMAN,  President,  Goodman's 
Community  Discount  Department  Stores,  Chi¬ 
cago 

What  Customer  Services  Should  Be  Furnished? 

R.  DUFFY  LEWIS,  Merchandise  Consultant, 
New  York 
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Interest  in  leased  departments  is  at  a  new  high. 
Many  department  stores  have  more  leased  departments 
today  than  they  had  a  year  or  two  ago;  many  of  them 
expect  further  increases  both  in  the  number  of 
leased  departments  and  in  the  percentage  of  total  sales 
done  in  leased  departments.  Stores  that  had  held  out 
against  leasing  for  generations  have  tried  a 
merchandise  department  or  two  and  found  the  results 
to  their  liking.  Stores  seeking  to  bring  new  services 
and  departments  to  their  customers,  both  downtown 
and  in  the  suburbs,  have  found  the  leased  department 
a  practical  way  to  a  more  complete  store. 

But  there  are  problems  in  selecting  the  lessees  and  in 
living  with  them.  There  are  reasons  why  some  traditional 
department  stores  are  less  attractive  to  good  lessees 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  new  forms 
of  competition  that  affect  lessee  relationships.  .  . 

To  evaluate  these  and  other  facets  of  the  leased 
department  picture,  STORES  conducted  a  new  study  of 
leased  departments  and  lessee  relationships.  The 
results  of  the  study  form  the  basis  of 
this  latest  STORES  Report  to  Management. 


A  Stcro 


I^EPARTMENT  stores,  expanding 
their  services  to  customers,  or 
finding  ways  to  fill  unused  space  pro¬ 
ductively  in  their  downtown  stores,  or 
seeking  the  means  to  make  their  subur¬ 
ban  branches  ever  more  complete  and 
attractive,  are  turning  eagerly  to  leased 
departments.  Among  220  heads  of 


member  stores  who  replied  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  circulated  among  them  in 
June,  one  in  every  three  reported  that 
his  store  now  has  more  leased  depart 
ments  than  it  did  two  years  ago;  one 
in  every  four  expects  to  have  more 
in  1965  than  he  has  today. 

Significant  is  the  rate  at  which  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  departmentized 
specialty  shops  (  the  principal  retail 
participants  in  this  study )  are  adding 
leased  service  or  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments.  When  all  reporting  stores  are 
lumped  together  ( the  enthusiastic 
lessors  along  with  those  that  have  a 
built-in  resistance  to  the  whole  idea 
of  leasing),  the  number  of  department 
leased  since  January  1,  1959,  averages 
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LEASED  DEPARTMENTS 


•  Why  they  are  growing  in  number 

•  How  to  choose  and  work  with  the  right  lessee 

•  What  lessees  think  of  you 
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0.66  per  store.  Plus,  of  course,  the 
extension  of  main  store  leases  to  newly 
opened  branches  in  that  period. 

The  New  Departments.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  departments  reported  as 
leased  since  January  1,  1959,  shows 
a  decided  change  of  emphasis  from 
the  traditional  picture.  Prominent  on 
the  list  of  new  departments  is  the  tire 
and  accessories  shop;  also  present  are 
such  departments  as  storm  windows, 
pet  shops,  stamps  and  coins,  records, 
home  improvement,  arch  supports, 
barber  shops,  fences,  swimming  pools. 
These  are  enterprises  often  new  to  the 
department  store,  and  of  a  kind  re¬ 
quiring  a  highly  specialized  operator. 
Leasing  is  the  obvious  way  to  handle 
them. 

Among  the  merchandise  and  serv¬ 
ice  departments  that  make  up  the  usual 
complement  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  departments,  of  course, 
there  are  also  many  that  demand  a 
l>igh  degree  of  specialization,  and  those 


are  naturals  for  leasing.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  present  study,  for  example,  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  stores  have  one  or 
more  leased  millinery  departments, 
and  62  per  cent  have  one  or  more 
leased  shoe  departments.  Smaller 
numbers  report  leased  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  departments,  fur  departments, 
men’s  wear  and  infants’  wear  depart¬ 
ments,  luggage  departments. 

Service  departments  have  long  been 
widely  leased;  the  figures  for  beauty 
salon,  photo  studio,  watch  repair,  and 
other  services  continue  to  run  high. 

Why  They  Lease.  But  many  stores  are 
reluctant  to  lease  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments,  considering  such  a  step  almost 
an  admission  of  failure  on  their  part. 
Typical  of  this  attitude  is  the  com¬ 
ment  of  a  medium  sized  specialty  store 
which  has  just  leased  its  first  merchan¬ 
dise  department,  millinery: 

“Because  of  having  a  small  depart¬ 
ment,”  writes  the  store  owner,  “we 
couldn’t  operate  it  adequately  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  the  rest  of  the  store.  We  felt 
that  we  needed  the  lessee’s  power  and 
prestige  in  the  market.  We  also  felt 
that  the  lessee  could  furnish  us  with 
a  superior  buyer  because  of  his  ability 
to  pay  more  and  also  his  ability  to 
locate  qualified  personnel  outside  our 
area  .  .  .  But  if  we  had  our  choice, 
we  would  not  lease  any  department.” 

What  a  Good  Lessee 
Con  Do  for  You 

LESSEES  POINT  OUT  that  they 
bring  a  lot  more  to  the  store  than  just 
their  power  and  prestige  in  the  mar¬ 
ket — although  they  don’t  belittle  that 
by  any  means.  Obviously,  a  millinery 
lessee  who  haunts  the  market  every 
day  of  the  year  will  know  it  better 
than  a  buyer  who  has  to  spend  part  of 
her  time  in  the  store  and  a  lot  of  her 
store’s  money  in  traveling  back  and 
forth.  Obviously,  a  fur  lessee  who 
knows  the  fur  market’s  ins  and  outs 
can  make  better  buys  and  fewer  mis- 
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takes  al)oiit  the  ups  and  downs  of  prices 
than  the  store  buyer  whose  market 
time  and  budget  are  strictly  limited. 
Obviously,  a  luggage  lessee  who  con¬ 
centrates  on  that  market  alone  and 
who  is  always  open  to  buy  can  present 
a  better  assortment  and  better  values 
than  the  store  buyer  who  covers  one  or 
■  more  other  departments  along  with 
I  luggage.  And,  for  good  measure, 

I  there  is  the  fact  that  the  lessee  buys 
for  more  than  one  store  and  represents 
;  a  considerable  chunk  of  purchasing 
power.  He  can  get — and  give — co¬ 
operation  in  the  market  far  beyond 
what  an  individual  store  can  expect. 

‘  This  is  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 

[Adapting  to  Store.  A  good  lessee 
strives  to  fit  his  operation  to  the  store, 
whether  he  offers  merchandise  or 
service.  If  trading  up  or  down  is  re- 
t  quired  to  suit  a  change  in  store  policy, 
i  the  lessee,  who  generally  knows  every 
I  level  of  his  market,  can  usually  ac¬ 
commodate  to  it  smoothly.  In  a  store- 
run  department,  a  change  of  policy 
of  this  kind  often  means  a  change  of 
buyer  and  a  difficult  period  while 
management  and  buyer  get  used  to 
one  another.  With  the  lessee,  if  a 
change  of  manager  is  required,  the 
new  manager  is  usually  someone  who 
is  at  home  in  the  lessee  organization, 
and  the  lessee  is  at  home  in  the  store; 
the  transition  is  made  easily  enough. 

Lessees  like  to  feel  that  they  bring 
the  store  something  more  than  just  a 
rental  percentage  on  the  sales  rung  up 
in  their  departments.  They  emphasize 
that  a  fashion  department  that  is  out 
in  front  adds  prestige  to  the  store, 
whether  it  is  a  beauty  salon,  or  a  shoe 
or  fur  or  millinery  department.  They 
stress  the  effect  upon  the  customer  of 
the  completeness  of  their  stocks — the 
seldom-called-for  titles  that  their  book 
departments  carry  for  the  few  who 
may  want  them;  the  wide  range  of 
sizes  and  styles  they  can  bring  to 
apparel  departments.  They  talk  of  how 
their  travel,  repair,  optical,  and  other 
service  departments  reinforce  the 
image  of  the  store  as  the  place  where 
the  customer  finds  all  her  needs  antici¬ 
pated  and  filled. 
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Eager  Guests.  On  a  more  tangible 
level,  lessees  stress  the  help  they  are 
always  ready  to  give  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store.  As  guests  in  the 
house,  they  are  eager  to  please,  eager 
to  earn  their  welcome.  Just  as  con¬ 
verts  to  a  religion  are  usually  more 
scrupulous  in  observance  than  those 
born  to  it,  so  do  the  lessees  seem  more 
anxious  to  be  part  of  the  store  than 
the  store’s  own  departments. 

Thus,  a  store  that  knows  how  to 
accept  cooperation  where  it’s  offered 
can  get  props  and  speakers  from  its 
travel  bureau  for  import  or  travel 
merchandise  promotions;  it  can  get 
a  leased  millinery  department  to  break 
speed  records  bringing  in  new  hats  for 
a  group  of  fashion  windows;  it  can  get 
its  beauty  salon  to  dream  up  interest¬ 
ing  hair-dos  to  go  with  the  hats  and 
dresses  that  models  will  wear  in  its 
fashion  shows;  it  can  get  its  book  de¬ 
partment  lessee  to  snare  a  big-name 
speaker  for  a  special  event. 

Only  the  Best.  A  good  lessee  can  do 
much  for  the  store  besides  running  a 
department  that  is  new  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  that  calls  for  highly  special¬ 
ized  market  or  selling  techniques.  But 
the  lessee  has  to  be  a  good  one,  with 
the  know-how  and  the  willingness  to 
do  more  than  just  what  his  contract 
specifies  to  adjust  his  operation  to  the 
store.  Both  stores  and  lessees  are 
emphatic  on  that  point — that  if  the 
store  has  to  crack  the  whip  and  cite 
the  contract  terms  at  every  turn,  the 
deal  won’t  work. 

“No  lease,”  says  the  head  of  a  large 
specialty  store,  “can  cover  every  facet 
of  the  operation  or  foresee  all  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Cooperation  between  lessee  and 
lessor  is  vital.”  And,  says  tbe  head  of 
a  large  leasing  organization:  “No 
contract  can  guarantee  a  successful 
operation  by  the  lessee.  It  is  merely 
a  set  of  ground  rules  which  permits 
the  relationship  to  take  place.  The 
willingness  and  ability  of  the  lessee  to 
become  a  full-fledged  part  of  the  store 
cannot  result  from  contractual  clauses 
alone.” 

A  good  leased  department  relation¬ 
ship,  both  stores  and  lessees  agree,  is 


like  a  partnership.  Finding  the  right 
partner  may  not  always  be  easy,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  most  important  step 
in  developing  a  good  leased  operation 
within  the  store. 

How  Lessees  Approise  a  Store 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  choosing  a 
lessee  for  one  of  its  departments,  the 
store  needs  two  yardsticks:  one  for  the 
lessee  and  one  for  itself.  It  may  know 
exactly  what  it  wants  from  the  lessee, 
but  it  also  has  to  be  sure  that  its  own 
face  is  as  fair  to  the  lessee  as  the 
mirror  on  the  wall  says  it  is. 

Some  lessees  who  have  been  in  this 
business  a  long  time  view  with  alarm 
the  efforts  of  some  traditional  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  meet  new  competition 
by  imitating  the  newcomers.  Stores 
who  “go  discount”  pose  a  tough  prob¬ 
lem  to  lessees  who  have  long  served 
the  department  store  field. 

Many  of  the  best  established  lessees 
cover  a  broad  range  of  prices  and  take 
pride  in  being  able  to  adjust  to  almost 
any  clientele.  They  can,  if  they  must, 
adjust  to  the  discount  type  of  opera¬ 
tion,  but  for  most  of  them  this  is  no 
pleasure.  Their  hearts  aren’t  in  it. 
“If  our  stores  go  discount,  we  go  along 
with  them,”  is  the  familiar  comment 
from  leased  department  operators  who 
have  been  long  in  the  department  store 
field.  To  which  they  add:  “We  haven’t 
been  approached  by  discount  bouses 
yet,  and  we  aren’t  approaching  them. 
We  could  set  up  an  operation  to  serve 
such  stores,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
entirely  separate  from  our  regular 
operation.  I’m  not  sure  we’d  like  it.” 

Store  With  a  Place.  What  the  lessee 
truly  likes — and  in  business,  likes  and 
dislikes  are  often  more  important 
than  logic — is  to  associate  himself 
with  a  store  that  has  a  place  in  its 
community,  and  then  to  demonstrate 
a  certain  leadership  within  that  store, 
to  help  it  fill  that  place  more  effectively 
than  ever. 

A  merchandise  lessee  says:  “We 
like  to  feel  that  we  supply  fashion 
leadership  in  a  store.  We  are  proud 
to  be  able  to  bring  in  customers  who 
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DON’T  SLICE  AWAY  VALUE  by  trying  to  buy 
an  escalator  on  price  only.  Just  remember  tha 
all  purchase  prices  do  not  include  the  same 
values.  Some  prices  only  include  material 
values.  They  do  not  include  the  intangibles 
that  turn  an  escalator’s  purchase  price  into  an 
investment  that  increases  in  value  with  time,  i 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

a  coordinating  instailation  know  how  tha: 
saves  time  for  contractors.  (And  tha 
means  saving  instailation  cost  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

unmatched  escalator  location  experience 
based  upon  the  sales  Increasing  premise 
—‘‘that  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can 
be  sold."  (And  that  means  increased  store- 
wide  sales  money.) 
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THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

the  availability  of  local  maker's  mainte¬ 
nance  in  297  cities  across  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  (And  that  means  saving  unnec¬ 
essary  repair  bill  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

a  ruggedness  of  design  that  prevents  un¬ 
necessary  downtime.  (And  that  means 
uninterrupted  store-wide  sales  money.) 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY  -aeO  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y, 
:ES  in  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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buy  at  a  higher  level  in  our  department 
than  in  most  of  the  others.  But  some¬ 
times  a  store  lets  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  go  to  a  price  basis  and  we  find 
ourselves  the  only  fashion  department 
there.  That’s  hard!” 

A  beauty  salon  lessee  says:  “We 
draw  fashion-conscious  women.  They 
don’t  come  to  us  for  price;  in  fact, 
where  we’ve  increased  prices,  there 
has  been  no  falling-off  in  business.  If 
the  store  talks  price  too  much  in  its 
promotion  and  merchandising,  and 
forgets  about  fashion,  the  store  has 
nothing  to  sell  the  customers  we  draw', 
and  we  have  little  to  offer  the  women 
who  come  in  response  to  the  store’s 
own  advertising.” 

A  book  department  lessee:  “You 
run  a  good  book  department  with 
people  w’ho  are  well  educated  and  who 
take  a  responsible  part  in  community 
life.  They  fit  into  a  store  that  takes 
pride  in  its  place  in  the  community, 
but  they  are  out  of  place  in  a  store 
that  is  nothing  but  bargains,  crowds, 
and  self-service.” 

And  a  photographic  studio  lessee: 
“We  pay  rent  for  a  certain  type  of 
traffic — people  who  want  quality  work. 
When  a  store  lowers  its  standards,  we 
get  less  of  that  traffic;  our  ads  become 
less  effective;  our  space  is  worth  less.” 

Losing  Lessees.  The  good  lessee  who 
is  distressed  to  see  a  store  cheapening 
itself  and  losing  its  impact  upon  the 
community  doesn’t  necessarily  break 
his  lease  forthwith.  He  may  be  much 
harder  to  deal  with,  however,  when  his 
contract  comes  up  for  renewal.  Or, 
if  he  is  invited  to  join  forces  with  a 
store  he  has  not  yet  served,  he  may  be 
very  reluctant  to  sign  up  with  one  that 
is  not  sure  whether  it  wants  to  stay 
full  service  or  go  minimum  service; 
whether  it  is  prestige  or  price. 

Another  way  in  which  a  good  store 
can  w’eaken  its  attractiveness  to  good 
lessees  (and  who  wants  to  attract  the 
other  kind? )  is  by  having  too  many 
branches,  particularly  small  ones,  and 
twigs.  Most  lessees  have  a  certain 
minimum  size  of  department  that  they 
can  manage  and  supervise  profitably. 
If  a  branch  is  small,  the  leased  depart¬ 


ment  in  that  branch  is  usually  small, 
too.  The  lessees  go  along  with  these 
small  departments  in  stores  with  which 
they  are  already  associated,  because 
they  feel  they  have  no  choice.  But  in 
negotiating  with  a  new  store,  they  are 
likely  to  weigh  the  presence  or  pros¬ 
pect  of  unprofitably  small  branch  de¬ 
partments  when  they  talk  terms. 

Some  leased  departments  at  the 
main  store  may  not  be  in  the  branches, 
but  the  lessee  suffers  anyway  because 
of  the  diminished  traffic  in  the  down¬ 
town  store.  Again,  it  is  a  factor  that 
will  not  break  up  a  long-time  relation¬ 
ship,  but  it  will  be  a  bargaining  point 
for  the  other  team  when  the  store  has 
to  negotiate  with  a  new  lessee. 

Those  Long  Hours.  A  final  point  that 
bothers  some  lessees  (and  keeps  the 
discount  type  of  operation  from  at¬ 
tracting  them  too  readily )  is  the  matter 
of  evening  hours.  Suburban  branches 
take  easily  to  night  openings;  lessees 
with  highly  skilled  help  do  not.  In 
some  departments,  such  as  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  for  instance,  a  contingent  can 
hold  the  fort  during  a  dull  few  hours, 
with  no  harm  done.  Meantime,  the 
lessee  doesn’t  have  to  lengthen  the 
hours  of  his  highly  paid  people  unduly. 
In  other  departments,  however,  a  con¬ 
tingent  can  do  little  or  nothing — photo 
studio,  beauty  parlor,  furs,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Extra  hours  of  high-priced 
time  are  needed. 

Once  more,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
problem  that  breaks  up  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage  between  a  store  and  a  lessee. 
But  if  there  are  several  branches  and 
many  night  openings  to  be  covered  by 
highly  paid  help,  the  lessee  will  want 
to  allow  for  the  extra  costs  when  he 
negotiates  a  new  lease.  Unless  the 
store  can  come  up  with  some  solution, 
its  bargaining  position  will  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  long  hours. 

And  if  there  is  one  single  factor  that 
is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  keep 
the  lessees  who  now  serve  traditional 
department  stores  from  going  into  dis¬ 
count  operations,  this  question  of 
hours  may  be  it.  Many  experienced 
lessees  know  exactly  how  they  would 
handle  a  department  in  a  discount 


house  if  they  had  to.  They  know  where 
they  could  cut  down  on  merchandise 
or  service  to  adjust  to  discount  price 
levels.  That  part  of  the  problem  in¬ 
trigues  them,  but  most  of  them  seem  to 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  staffing  a  depart¬ 
ment  thinly  and  keeping  it  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  12  hours  or  so  every  day. 

These,  then,  are  the  yardsticks  the 
lessee  holds  up  to  the  store — place  in 
the  community,  flow’  of  desirable 
traffic,  presence  of  too-small  branches, 
store  hours.  Plus  such  intangibles, 
naturally,  as  how  compatible  the  two 
managements  happen  to  be,  how  will¬ 
ing  and  resourceful  they  are  at  work¬ 
ing  together  on  tie-ins,  and  all  the  many 
little  things  that  make  for  a  pleasant 
and  productive  working  arrangement. 

How  to  Select  Lessees  j 

AS  FOR  YARDSTICKS  for  measur  j 
ing  the  lessee,  the  reporting  stores  are  j 
virtually  unanimous.  Ninety-sevenj 
per  cent  of  the  heads  of  stores  whot 
answered  a  question  on  this  point  lis'^ 
the  lessee’s  competence  and  integrity! 
among  the  most  important  factors  i  j 
consider.  A  little  more  than  half  givc^ 
weight  also  to  the  adequacy  of  thej 
lessee’s  capital  and  facilities.  (Tht 
good  local  man  can  still  get  help  ant' 
backing  from  the  department  store  iii 
his  assets  aren’t  as  big  as  his  ability!) . 
Only  52  per  cent  of  the  store  headsj 
consider  favorable  contract  terms 
key  factor. 

The  reporting  store  heads  are  no' 
keenly  interested  in  whether  or  not  al 
potential  lessee  has  stores  of  his  own' 
A  few  make  the  reservation  that  iheji. 
would  not  want  the  lessee  operating  f 
store  of  his  own  in  their  town,  no. 
would  they  care  to  have  their  storo-, 
used  as  dumping  grounds  for  excc^ 
merchandise  from  the  lessee’s  stores.[ 
A  specialty  store  in  the  west  sums  upf 
the  retail  attitude  neatly:  “We  prefc 
operators  who  are  informed,  via  prc 
vious  or  current  relations,  on  depar! 
ment  store  operations.  If  this  is  noi| 
possible,  we  prefer  other  retail  opera  j 
tions — out  of  town,  if  possible.  Ari 
other  retail  operation  in  the  imnieA 
ate  vicinity  has  problems.  Howevr^ 
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in  the  midst  of  your  world 

of  fashion 

your  customers  are  in  the  best  of  hands  with  a 


u/ve^ 


^5aJlLm^ 


Let  the  talented  hands  of  Coiffures  Americana’s  trained  experts 

turn  your  customers’  heads  totvard  your  fashion  departments. 
BECAUSE  . . .  Coiffures  Americana  Salons  personify  fashion  prestige  and 

leadership  . . .  and  mirror  the  image  of  the  fine  stores  in  ivhich  they  are  located. 
ALL  of  these  magnificent  salons  are  designed,  equipped,  staffed,  merchandised, 
supervised,  promoted  and  publicized  locally  and  nationally  by . . . 

THE  OLEMBY  COMPANY,  INC.  /  120  East  16  St.,  N.  Y.  3.  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Live  Happily  Ever  After 

j  When  departments  are  leased, 

tracts  the  most  capable  less- 

;  whether  they  are  merchandise  or 

ees;  those  that  aren't  sure  if 

service  departments,  departments 

they're  price  or  prestige  do 

new  to  the  store  or  formerly  oper- 

not. 

ated  by  the  store  itself,  this  is  the 
formula  recommended  by  retailers 
and  lessees  for  success: 

1 

•  CONSIDER  THE  LESSEE'S 
PROBLEMS.  Certain  aspects 
of  store  operation  make  things  | 

1  •  CHOOSE  WISELY.  Better  to 

difficult  and  expensive  for  the 

i  have  no  deal  than  to  deal  with 

lessee:  long  hours,  many 

a  lessee  in  which  the  store  has 

branches,  diminished  traffic  at 

not  full  confidence. 

the  main  store.  The  more 

1 

1  •  CHECK  ON  THE  LESSEE.  His 

problems  the  store  presents  to 
the  lessee,  the  more  difficult 

!  operations  in  other  stores,  his 

it  is  to  obtain  favorable  terms. 

reputation  in  the  market,  his 
conduct  in  the  course  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  provide  indications  of 
:  his  ability  and  compatibility 

j  with  the  store. 

•  MAKE  THE  LESSEE  PART  OF 

THE  STORE.  Once  installed, 
the  lessee  should  be  treated 
like  one  of  the  store's  own  de¬ 
partments— consulted,  checked 

•  ATTRACT  THE  BEST.  The  store 

up  on,  cooperated  with,  and 

;  that  has  a  clearly  defined 

invited  to  cooperate  with 

!  place  in  the  community  at- 

other  departments. 

we  have  been  fortunate  with  our  con¬ 
cessionaires  who  do  have  their  own 
separate  businesses — they  keep  them 
separate.” 

Lessees  As  Owners.  As  for  the  lessees, 
those  who  run  departments  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stores,  they  usually  have  no 
great  passion  for  running  their  own 
stores.  As  one  lessee  put  it,  after  try¬ 
ing  a  shop  of  his  own,  “We’re  not  set 
up  to  hire  window  washers.  We’d 
rather  let  someone  else  run  the  store 
and  let  us  concentrate  on  our  own  de¬ 
partment.” 

The  professional  lessees,  w  ith  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  of  experience  in  the 
field,  have  no  more  enthusiasm  for  re¬ 
tailing  on  their  own,  apparently,  than 
they  have  for  jumping  into  the  dis¬ 
count  operation.  But  lessees  who  are 
just  coming  into  the  field  may  be  of  a 
different  breed. 


so  on.  So  far,  however,  NRMA  mem¬ 
ber  stores  do  not  appear  to  be  leasing 
to  chains  in  this  way.  Those  that  re¬ 
ported  the  names  of  their  lessees  usual¬ 
ly  mentioned  either  companies  whose 
sole  business  is  operating  leased  de¬ 
partments  or  local  people.  There  was 
at  least  one  department  store,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  itself  a  lessee;  it  operates 
the  ready-to-wear  departments  for  a 
department  store  in  a  nearby  city. 

Yardsticks  For  Lessees.  Lessees  them¬ 
selves  offer  some  sound  suggestions  for 
judging  the  worth  of  prospective  or 
actual  lessees.  For  instance,  one  lessee 
suggests  checking  on  the  character  of 
the  personnel  employed  by  the  pros¬ 
pective  lessee.  If  he  has  strong  per¬ 
sonnel  and  low  turnover  in  help,  he  is 
safe  for  the  store.  Most  lessees  pride 
themselves  on  the  staffs  they  develop 
and  the  opportunities  for  growth  that 


can  move  her  to  a  larger  one;  if  she 
has  supervisory  ability,  she  can  be  an 
area  supervisor.  Knowing  how  to  build 
a  good  staff,  knowing  how  to  develop 
people,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  lessee’s 
stock  in  trade  as  his  knowledge  of  his 
special  merchandise  or  service. 

Although  store  heads  seem  not  too 
much  concerned  with  the  other  stores 
in  which  prospective  lessees  operate, 
the  lessees  themselves  feel  that  this  is 
an  important  point  for  retail  manage¬ 
ment  to  check.  For  one  thing,  unless 
a  lessee  is  large  enough  to  have  what 
amounts  to  several  organizations  under 
one  roof  (and  some  are!)  it  is  hard 
for  him  to  serve  more  than  one  type 
of  store  well.  If  he  spreads  himself  too 
thinly  up  and  down  the  price  scale,  he 
is  not  likely  to  do  a  better  job  than  the 
store  itself  could  do. 

Showcase.  Lessees  also  suggest  that  a 
review  of  the  actual  departments  they 
run  in  other  stores  would  be  revealing.  : 
If  the  assortment  is  good,  if  the  values  j- 
and  fashion  leadership  are  what  they  | 
should  be,  the  visiting  retailer  will  i 
know  that  he  is  putting  his  own  depart- 1 
ment  in  good  hands.  To  some  extent.  1 
the  lessee’s  performance  may  be  affect-  L 
ed  by  the  degree  of  cooperation  he ' 

gets  from  the  individual  stores  in : 
^  ' 
which  he  functions,  but  even  so,  if  a  1 

few  stores  are  visited,  the  lessee’s  part 

in  each  picture  will  become  clear.  r 

Also  important  to  the  lessee — al-  > 
though,  again,  the  store  heads  them¬ 
selves  do  not  stress  this — is  the  matter ' 
of  how  compatible  the  lessee*  is  with  | 
the  store  staff.  “A  lessee,”  says  one  of  j 
them,  “is  a  guest  living  in  the  home  of 
the  store.  Unless  he  is  aware  of  the 
requirements  of  being  a  pleasant  guest, 
his  visit  may  become  a  nightmare  for  | 
all  concerned.”  And  to  judge  fitness  [ 
on  this  point,  the  lessee  quoted  sug-  r 
gests  not  only  contacting  other  stores,  f 
but  also  observing  carefully  how  the  ’ 
lessee  conducts  himself  in  the  course  i 
of  the  negotiations.  I 


E.  B.  Weiss,  writing  in  Stores 
(July-August,  1961),  predicts  that  the 
large  drug  chains  will  lease  drug  de¬ 
partments  in  other  stores;  that  food 
chains  will  become  food  lessees,  and 
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they  offer  to  people  who  specialize  in 
their  fields.  They  can  take  an  operator 
or  a  salesperson  with  managerial  tal¬ 
ents  and  put  her  in  charge  of  one  of 
their  smaller  departments;  later  they 


All  or  Nothing.  Most  of  the  lessees  who  ^ 
contributed  to  this  survey  agree  on  one 
point:  If  there  is  room  for  doubt,  dont 
( Continued  on  page  461 
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Finlaf  Departments,  Inc. 

and  affiliates 

Diamond  Specialists  Since  1904 
offer 

TIME -TESTED 

LEASED  FINE  JEWELRY  DEPARTMENTS 

A  complete  service 

in  Diamonds^  Watches  and  Gold  Jewelry 
designed  for  and  proved  successful 
during  25  years  of  continuous  operation 
in  important  department  stores 
from  coast  to  coast. 
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Store  Organization: 
How  to  Build  in  the 
Capacity  for  Change 


By  Milton  Wall 

Associate,  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton 


Change,  in  any  business  enterprise,  is  in¬ 
evitable.  It  can  be  forced,  reluctant,  and 
imitative  or  enterprising,  imaginative, 
and  profitable.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  that  >vili  (1)  examine  seven  as¬ 
pects  of  large  store  organization  that  are 
due  (some  overdue)  for  change,  and  (2) 
sho>v  ho>v  a  long-term  growth  plan  can 
constantly  challenge  the  old  ways  and 
promptly  change  whatever  is  becoming 
stereotyped  and  unprofitable. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  At  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton, 
Milton  WoM's  work  includes  merchandise  control  programs, 
organization,  marketing,  cost  reduction,  and  distribution 
studies  for  both  large  and  small  retailers.  He  spent  10 
years  with  Macy's,  in  research  and  merchandising;  was 
general  manager  of  the  70-store  Hanscom  Bake  Shops 
chain  in  New  York;  was  the  first  director  of  the  NRMA 
Retail  Research  Institute;  is  well  known  as  a  writer,  lecturer, 
and  teacher  in  retail  subjects. 


IN  the  early  1900s,  department  stores 
*  were  innovators.  They  brought  into 
being  a  new  type  of  distribution  meth¬ 
od;  they  put  older  forms  of  retailing 
on  the  defensive.  But  they  were  not 
pioneers  for  long.  Since  the  1920s  and 
the  beginning  of  the  chain  store  move¬ 
ment,  traditional  department  store 
management  has  been  cast  in  the  de¬ 
fensive  role.  It  seems  to  have  changed 
only  by  reluctantly  accepting  change^ 
forced  upon  it  by  others. 

Not  only  have  these  changes  been 
adopted  reluctantly,  but  the  innovators 
often  have  been  ignored  as  upstarts 
who  would  not  last. 

Chain  store  expansion  to  the  sub 
urbs  preceded  and  forced  branch  store 
expansion.  Night  openings  were  forced 
upon  the  stand-patters,  and  the  delai 
helped  neighborhoods  and  suburbs  U 
cut  into  downtown  business.  The  dis 
count  house  was  dismissed  as  a  place 
where  only  the  poor  would  shop- 
people  who  could  pay  for  quality,  reli 
ability  and  fashion  would  never,  never 
become  discount  store  customers! 

Not  many  years  ago,  even  self-selee 
tion  —  not  to  mention  self-service  - 
was  considered  unsuitable  for  a  de 
partment  store  of  any  quality:  it  wa.- 
dedicated  to  “personalized  service." 
(This  assumed  that  self-service  wa- 
not  preferable  to  poor  service  1 ) 

The  future  of  the  discount  store  t 
hotly  disputed  even  today.  But  thi^ 
year’s  landslide  of  new  discount  ver 
tures  by  sucb  distributors  as  the  Ma;- 
Company,  Allied  Stores  and  Woo! 
worth  has  drastically  affected  the  thinl 
ing  of  all  who  are  watching  Americar 
merchandising — including  foreign  ob 
servers.  In  addition,  ventures  into  lo'> 
markup  ( and  low  service )  merchandb 
ing  have  burgeoned  among  many  o: 
the  foremost  stores  in  the  form  of  sel! 
service  basements,  branches,  twigs  an 
other  variations  on  this  theme. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  the  larger  trs 
ditional  stores  should  resume  thei 
leadership  as  innovators  and  seek  ou 
improvement  instead  of  being  force 
to  it.  Imagination  is  still  individual 
But  change  can  be  creatively  fostere 
and  organization  for  new  activitie 
efficiently  managed. 
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The  Background.  A  social  and  eco- 
ooniic  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 
Among  the  significant  changes: 

►  The  United  States  has  be¬ 
come  an  urbanized  and  suburban¬ 
ized  society  of  middle  incomes. 
The  great  metropolitan  area  com¬ 
plexes  now  contain  almost  two 
thirds  of  the  total  population  and 
half  live  in  the  suburbs. 

►  Automobile  ownership  is 
almost  universal.  Home  owner¬ 
ship  is  near  the  70%  level,  but 
about  20%  of  the  people  change 
their  homes  each  year.  Thus  we 
have  an  unusual  society,  in  which 
the  stability  of  home  ownership  is 
combined  with  high  mobility. 

►  Education  has  increased 
literacy  and  standards  of  living. 
Forty-six  million  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  school  systems,  and 
four  million  of  these  are  in  col¬ 
leges  or  universities.  Book  clubs, 
hi-fi  record  sales,  and  Ivy  League 
styling  are  obvious  results. 

►  An  exploding  population 
has  transformed  the  country  into 
a  nation  of  young,  suburban 
households.  Yet  a  cresting  wave 
of  young  people  and  of  older  citi¬ 
zens  will  still  leave  us  with  a  de¬ 
clining  ratio  of  persons  in  the  25 
to  60  age  group  in  this  decade. 

►  High  living  standards  have, 
among  other  things,  brought  a 
high  proportion  of  women  into 
the  working  force — about  one 
third  of  the  total  today.  This  has 
also  been  concomitant  with  a 
great  shift  in  employment  away 
from  agriculture,  manufacturing 
and  domestic  jobs  to  the  white 
collar  areas  of  trade  and  services. 
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In  this  environment,  a  fierce  com¬ 
petitive  battle  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  retail  market.  It  involves  in¬ 
dependent  stores  and  chain  stores; 
eek  o«  specialty  stores  and  general  merchan- 
force  stores;  discounters  and  full  mark- 
ividuai  “P  retailers;  open  and  closed-door 
fostere  discounters;  mail  order  chains  and 
ctivitk  catalogue  stores  and  in-the-home  sell- 
•ng.  “Scrambled”  merchandising  has 


erased  some  traditional  specializations, 
as  food,  drug  and  variety  stores  have 
added  new  lines. 

In  these  articles  we  will  discuss: 

►  Seven  aspects  of  large  store 
organization  in  which  changes  of 


concept  and  function  are  taking 
place;  and 

►  The  creation  of  a  plan  for 
growth  and  change,  with  the  man¬ 
agement  controls  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  its  fulfillment. 


1.  The  Separation  of 
Buying  and  Selling  Functions 


FOR  MANY  YEARS,  traditional  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  have 
used  the  “four-pyramid”  organization¬ 
al  structure  to  operate  their  stores 
which,  although  large,  were  situated 
in  one  geographical  location.  This 
four-way  functional  breakdown  con¬ 
sisted  of  merchandising  under  a  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager,  operations 
under  a  superintendent  of  operations, 
finance  and  accounting  under  a  con¬ 
troller  and  sales  promotion  under  a  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  promotion.  Both  titles 
and  responsibilities  may  vary  some¬ 
what.  Essentially  these  four  functions 
were  set  up  to  operate  as  independent 
areas  which  merged  into  the  common 
good  at  the  level  of  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  or  president.  In  actuality  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  maintained  an  un¬ 
challenged  position  among  the  four 
and  generally  has  provided  the  execu¬ 
tives  for  promotion  to  general  mana¬ 
ger  or  president. 

The  geographical  separation  from 
the  main  store  of  many  large  branches 
has  put  great  pressure  on  this  tradi¬ 
tional  organization.  But  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  great  care  be  exercised  if  re¬ 
organization  is  decided  upon. 

No  real  need  may  exist  to  modify 
basic  organization  for  one  or  two  large 
branches.  Auxiliary  positions  for  as¬ 
sistants  or  coordinators  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  manage  the  new  problems 
with  little  additional  expense  and  a 
minimum  of  difficulty.  It  is  not  so 
much  organization  which  causes  opera¬ 
tional  difficulty  with  one  or  two 
branches;  it  is  failure  of  store  leader¬ 
ship  to  make  clear  its  intentions  which 
so  often  produces,  for  example,  the 
buyer-branch  store  conflict.  (There 


may  be  problems,  but  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  runs  its  two  major  branches 
within  the  traditional  organization. ) 

There  is  no  reason  either  why  a 
larger  number  of  small  specialty  stores 
— or  twig  department  store  outlets — 
cannot  be  incorporated  into  a  satis¬ 
factory  existing  structure  with  only 
minor  changes. 

Many  Large  Units.  It  becomes  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  original  or¬ 
ganization  structure  as  the  nimiber  of 
large  branch  stores  increases  to  four  or 
five,  or  more.  Store  after  store  is  now  in 
the  position  in  which  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  division  is  so  badly  strained  that 
its  dual  responsibility  for  both  buying 
and  selling  cannot  be  properly  per¬ 
formed.  Store  managers  are  caught 
in  conflicts  of  reporting,  particularly 
with  regard  to  merchandising  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Many  organizations  have  already 
created  a  separation  between  buying 
and  selling  by  establishing  a  central¬ 
ized  buying  group  for  all  stores  and 
assigning  supervision  of  the  selling 
floor  to  sales  managers,  both  in  main 
and  branch  stores.  Some  have  also 
eliminated  the  distinction  between 
main  and  branch  and  consider  them 
as  peers.  Among  those  which  have 
been  reported  as  going  through  this 
transition  is  L.  Bamberger  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Logic  and  experience  suggest 
that  this  newer  approach  should  work 
well.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

►  Most  retail  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  operate  in  this  way  and  have 
succeeded  in  developing  a  work¬ 
ing  system  and  profit  responsi- 
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bility  under  the  store  manager, 

►  Centralized  merchandising 
is  not  restricted  to  popular  priced 
chain  stores;  it  is  working  well 
for  many  high  fashion  and  high 
salescheck  chain  organizations. 

►  Leased  departments  have 
given  proof  for  many  years  that 
centralized  buying  and  decen¬ 
tralized  selling  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  successfully  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  important  fashion  sig¬ 
nificance  such  as  millinery,  shoes 
and  furs. 

►  A  growing  number  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  completing 
organizational  changes  to  remove 
the  buyer  from  sales  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  experiments  of  their 
own  or  others  prove  satisfactory. 

►  Successful  branch  opera¬ 
tions  themselves  make  it  clear 
that  the  buyer  does  not  have  to 
have  personal  supervision  or  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  sales  function. 

►  Of  all  executives  in  the 
store,  those  trained  as  buyers  are 
usually  the  least  likely  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  customer’s  point 
of  view.  The  typical  buyer  is 
more  concerned  with  markon 
than  with  being  competitive  and 
is  often  less  than  gracious  about 
taking  back  customer  returns. 

Even  in  many  single  unit  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  buying 
function  should  be  re-examined  and 
be  removed  from  sales  floor  respon¬ 


sibility.  In  today’s  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  selling  skills  are  just  as  important 
as  buying  skills.  In  many  large  single 
unit  stores,  efficient  buyers  are  not 
equally  effective  in  managing  sales 
costs  and  operating  expenses. 

As  the  merchandising  staff  concen¬ 
trates  on  buying,  it  is  necessary  to 
create  a  strong  sales-minded  floor 
operation  in  all  units.  Thus  the  store 
manager  in  each  location  becomes  a 
key  member  of  the  total  organization 
with  major  responsibility  for  profit 
performance.  The  store  manager — at 
any  location — should  be  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  executives  of  the  company 
with  full  authority  to  carry  out  his 
duties  and  to  sell  the  goods  which  his 
customers  want  to  buy. 

Don't  imitate— Innovate!  An  uncriti¬ 
cal  copying  of  chain  store  technique 
is  not  being  advocated.  Chain  stores 
have  many  organizational  problems  of 
their  own.  The  great  chains  are  great¬ 
ly  concerned  today  with  how  to  break 
through  the  routine  merchandising 
patterns  which  surround  the  imper¬ 
sonal  relationships  of  a  headquarters 
organization  and  hundreds  of  stores. 

They  are  also  grappling  with  new 
ways  of  merchandising  larger  and 
newer  stores  apart  from  older  and 
smaller  units.  Thus  while  department 
and  specialty  stores  ease  their  way 
toward  a  chain  store  form  of  organi¬ 
zation,  Sears.  Roebuck  has  plucked 
most  of  its  large  “A”  stores  out  from 


under  zone  and  regional  managers  and  f 
now  lets  them  report  directly  to  the  * 
territorial  vice  president.  This  pro- 
vides  the  autonomy  and  flexibility  ® 
needed  to  combat  their  department 
store  competitors,  " 

While  department  and  specialtv 
stores  are  urgently  seeking  to  ensure  ® 
advertised  merchandise  to  branches.?  ^ 
large  chains  are  forming  specialized^ 
groupings  of  their  larger  stores  so  that? 
they  may  share  advertising  of  their  | 
own  but  be  freed  of  the  necessity  tol  " 
promote  only  iteihs  available  in  every  1 
store,  both  large  and  small,  in  a  given-  ^ 
region. 

!  n 

No  One  Answer  For  All.  One  depart-i 
ment  store  group.  Bullocks,  is  acknowl  j 
edged  to  have  had  noticeable  succe^• 
in  an  approach  directly  the  revers* 
of  that  advocated  here.  Each  unit  oij. 
the  Bullock  organization  has  its  owt' 
set  of  buyers,’ and  this  concentrate' 
supervision  is  reportedly  the  core  o'- 
a  very  successful  enterprise.  Marsha' 
Field,  on  the  contrary,  opened  a  nev_ 
branch  in  Milwaukee  with  a  full  con;' 
plement  of  buyers  and  withdrew  lhrr  [ 
after  a  very  short  time. 

The  conclusion  which  should  b: 
drawn  from  this  discussion  is  that  eat  !^  I® 
organization  requires  separate  anah 
sis.  The  point  of  view  of  top  manage 
ment,  the  calibre  of  personnel  avai! 
able,  the  merchandise  controls  avail; 
able,  the  volume  of  the  branch  and  it-l 
distance  are  some  of  the  key  facto: 
which  must  be  considered. 


AN  ORGANIZATION  MODEL  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OR 
SPECIALTY  STORES  WITH  FOUR  OR  MORE  SELLING  UNITS 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 


But  there  is  strong  evidence  todc; 
that  separating  the  buying  funetb 
from  the  selling  function  is  a  propr 
move  in  larger  multi-unit  operation 
Thus  a  sales  vice  president— or  slniil 
title — would  have  rank  equal  to  tii 
vice  president,  merchandising.  (Sf 
chart,  left.  I  The  sales  promotion  d: 
rector  would  report  to  the  sales  vie 
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NOTE:  This  is  simply  a  me:' ^ 
which  may  be  applicable  wil«:  ■ 
change  or  may  need  to  be 
Tied  as  circumstances  reqe  . 
Many  variations  are  possible. 
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likely  possibility  in  some  very  large  companies  is  to  make  sales  p 
motion  a  separate  area  and  its  head  a  vice  president.  It  it 
likely  that  a  separate  area  might  be  established  for  a  disl.lb:' 
and  operations  vice  president. 
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president  or  might  remain  independ¬ 
ent,  but  he  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
report  to  the  top  merchant,  as  is  now 
so  frequently  the  case.  Incidentally, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  of  most  chain  distributors,  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  great  success  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  are  store-management  orient¬ 
ed  and  only  incidentally  buyer-trained. 

Finally,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  buyers 
from  physical  proximity  to  the  floor 
when  taking  away  their  actual  sales 
duties.  There  are  some  benefits  to 
having  buyers  able  to  observe  custom¬ 
ers,  and  most  chains  are  aware  of  the 
I  need  to  expose  buyers  to  store  prob- 
!  lems  at  first  hand.  (This  does  not 
j  make  it  any  easier  to  get  them  out  to 
the  stores,  but  neither  do  department 
store  buyers  seem  able  to  find  the  time 
j  to  cope  with  two  or  three  branch 
I  stores. )  It  was  pointed  out  recently 
that  removal  of.  Burdine’s  buyers  to  an 
administrative  building  was  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  experience  and  was  re¬ 
scinded.*  In  this  area,  as  in  most 
changes,  gradualism  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

This  discussion  has  been  limited 
to  organization  structure  rather  than 
to  job  content,  which  is  another  area 
of  importance.  The  recent  changes  in 
I  the  buying  assignments  of  children’s 
wear  buyers,  which  now  are  taking 
place  in  a  few  stores,  can  be  noted 
with  interest.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
traditional  size-age  group  divisions, 
both  because  of  multiple  markets  to 
cover  and  because  markets  are  them¬ 
selves  not  static,  has  produced  buyer 
realignment  by  classification  rather 
than  age  or  size. 

NEXT  MONTH:  The  second  article 
in  this  series  will  discuss  how  manage¬ 
ment  can  use  committees  for  guidance 
in  policy  making;  how  an  active,  re¬ 
sponsible,  informed  hoard  of  directors 
can  guide  growth  and  change;  and 
how  independent  stores  can  profit  by 
i  membership  in  cooperatively  owned 
enterprises  of  several  kinds. 

If 

^  Speech  by  A.  Daniels.  President  of  Biir- 
^  cline’s.  to  1960  Boston  C^onference  on  Dis- 
■  iribution. 


AN  OLD  FASHIONED  quilting  bee  drew  shoppers  to  the  linen  deportment 

Rich's  Home  Theme: 
“Rediscover  America” 


piCH’S  mid-summer  home  furnish- 
ings  sale  and  model  room  show, 
headlined  as  a  “dramatization  of 
American  design,”  was  a  forerunner 
to  the  current  trend  of  American 
theme  promotions. 

The  heart  of  the  show  was  two  floors 
of  furniture  groupings,  from  early 
colonial  settings  through  the  finest  in 
contemporary  design,  and  there  were 
tie-in  displays  in  other  departments 
throughout  the  store.  Special  events 
included  a  colonial  menu  at  the  Grill 
Shop,  a  quilting  bee  in  the  linen  de¬ 
partment,  a  square  dance,  and  broom- 
craft,  rug  hooking,  and  fabric  looming 
demonstrations  in  the  appropriate  de¬ 
partments. 


to 

STORE  FOR  HOMES 

star-spangled  homefurnishings 

SHoV'SMif 


REDISCOVER  AMERICA! 

IN  THESE 

ADDED  ATT&ACTIOIS 


Look  for  the  twinkling  lantern 
guiding  you  to 

^Demonstrations.. 
*CollectionB.. 
_ *Exhlbit8.. 

ABOVE;  Each  customer  was  hand¬ 
ed  an  8-page  guide  which  listed 
the  special  attractions  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.  LEFT:  The  appliances  de¬ 
partment  did  their  share  in  carrying 
out  the  theme  with  displays  of 
antique  equipment  and  cooking, 
ware,  plus  a  full  assortment  of 
antique-styled  items  for  use  today. 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD'S  experimental 
shopping  center  in  a  Chicago  station: 
two  vending  machines  that  accept 
both  paper  money  and  coins. 

In  keeping  with  Ward's  "satisfaction 
guaranteed"  policy,  vended  goods 
can  be  returned  for  refunds. 


Automated  Selling: 
A  Report  on  Vending  Machines 


What's  new, 
where  it's  being 
tested,  and  what 
it  may  mean  to 
tomorrow's  store 


A  CUSTOMER  stopped  by  Mont- 
*•  gomery  Ward’s  shopping  center 
in  Chicago’s  La  Salle  Street  station  re¬ 
cently.  She  picked  out  a  skirt  for  her¬ 
self  and  a  tie  for  her  husband,  handed 
over  three  $5  bills,  received  her  change 
and  her  neatly  boxed  purchases,  and 
went  on  to  catch  her  train.  Sounds  ordi¬ 
nary  enough — except  that  the  minia¬ 
ture  shopping  center  consists  solely  of 
two  vending  machines. 

Selling  by  machine  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  of  “a  penny  in  the 
slot  for  a  ball  of  gum.”  Vending  ma¬ 
chines  have  become  “automatic  mer¬ 
chandisers,”  and  automatic  merchan¬ 
disers  can  do  almost  everything  in¬ 
volved  in  a  sales  transaction  except 
smile  and  say  “thank  you.”  And  with 
the  way  things  are  going,  the  machines 
may  well  be  able  to  smile  and  thank 
customers  soon,  too. 

To  find  out  whether  there  will  be 


customers  to  smile  at  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Montgomery  Ward  has 
placed  the  machines  in  the  station. 
They’re  there  for  a  three-month  test, 
both  to  feel  out  customer  reaction  and 
to  check  mechanical  reliability. 

The  automatic  merchandisers  being 
used  in  the  test  are  the  newest  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Unimatchco  Merchan¬ 
diser  Division  of  Universal  Match 
Corp.,  a  leader  in  the  vending  machine 
field.  These  new  merchandisers  com¬ 
bine  an  enlarged  and  improved  vend¬ 
ing  machine  with  electronic  currency 
handling  equipment,  the  latter  sup¬ 
plied  by  Universal  Match’s  subsidiary. 
National  Rejectors,  Inc. 

Each  machine  has  room  for  36  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  items  and  holds  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  684  items  when  fully  load¬ 
ed.  Samples  of  the  merchandise  are 
visible  in  two  lighted  and  glassed-in 
recessed  panels  on  either  side  of  a  cen¬ 


tral  control  board.  The  machine  wil 
accept  any  amount  of  money  up  to 
$9.99  in  any  combination  of  coins  and 
$1  and  $5  bills;  will  reject  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency  of  other  denominations,  foreign 
coins  and  currency,  and  counterfeit 
bills  and  damaged  coins;  and  will 
record  the  amount  of  the  purchases 
made  and  give  out  the  proper  change. 

The  new  engineering  technique  that 
allows  vending  machines  to  handle 
paper  money  means  that  a  tremendous¬ 
ly  enlarged  variety  of  merchandise  can 
now  be  vended. 

In  mid-1960,  the  first  vending  ma¬ 
chine  to  accept  paper  currency  was 
tested  at  Macy’s  New  York.  The  raa 
chine  was  installed  on  the  street  floor 
and  stocked  with  18  sizes  each  of  men’s 
T-shirts  and  boxer  shorts,  all  priced 
at  97  cents.  At  the  end  of  the  6-weel 
test,  both  companies  declared  them 
selves  satisfied  with  what  they  had 
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learned,  and  the  machine  was  returned 
to  Universal  Match  with  improvement 
suggestions. 

In  December,  1960,  a  bank  of  six 
new  automatic  merchandisers  from 
Universal  Match  was  installed  in 
Rich’s,  Atlanta.  These  machines  were 
considerably  more  versatile  than  the 
one  Macy’s  had  tested:  they  vended  a 
much  larger  variety  of  merchandise, 
and  samples  were  on  display  in  lighted 
panels  on  either  side  of  the  control 
strip.  To  take  the  best  advantage  of 
the  Christmas  season  demand,  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  stocked  with  gift  items 
and  the  merchandise  was  dispensed 
gift-wrapped. 

Rich’s  gave  the  machines  a  six-week 
test,  which  covered  both  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  and  post-Christmas  seasons,  in  the 
downtown  store  ( see  illustration ) ,  and 
then  tested  two  of  the  machines  on  a 
24-hour-a-day  basis  for  a  month  at  a 
branch  store.  In  summarizing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  tests.  Rich’s  said  they 
learned  that  the  location  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  is  of  prime  importance,  that  the 
machines  should  be  placed  in  high  den¬ 
sity  traffic  areas,  and  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  vended  should  be  attractively 
packaged,  nationally  known  name 
brands. 

Montgomery  Ward  has  been  putting 
emphasis  on  location  as  well  as  type  of 
merchandise  in  its  tests.  In  addition 
to  the  La  Salle  Street  terminal  test, 
Montgomery  Ward  has  also  been  test¬ 
ing  the  automatic  merchandisers  in 
three  other  locations:  a  full-line  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Monmouth  Shopping 
Center  in  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  a  medium¬ 
sized  furnishings  and  hard  lines  store 
in  Middlesex  Shopping  Center  in  Es¬ 
sex,  Md.,  and  a  catalog  store  in  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Ill. 

The  machines  in  the  stores  are 
stocked  with  men’s  T-shirts,  athletic 
shirts  and  briefs,  and  boxer  shorts  in 
a  selection  of  sizes,  styles,  colors,  and 
prices.  The  two  machines  in  the  La 
Salle  Street  station  have  a  wider  vari¬ 
ety  of  merchandise,  including  rain¬ 
coats,  stockings,  sport  shirts,  socks, 
ties,  belts,  handkerchiefs,  and  skirts. 

Since  the  tests  will  not  be  completed 
until  the  end  of  this  month,  no  com¬ 


ments  are  yet  available  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward. 

Universal  Match,  however,  believes 
that  the  tests  in  the  various  stores  have 
been  highly  successful,  from  a  store 
promotion  point  of  view  and  in  prov¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  functioning  of  the 
equipment.  A  large  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  test-vended  in  both 
in-store  and  out-of-store  locations.  In 
addition  to  the  clothing,  accessories, 
and  gifts  mentioned  above,  other  vend¬ 
ed  goods  have  included  cosmetics  and 
costume  jewelry,  billfolds  and  cuff 
links,  infants’  wear  and  accessories. 

Food  By  Machine 

Macy’s  pioneered  the  automatic 
vending  of  food  in  the  retail  field  in 
1958,  Using  equipment  supplied  by 
Automatic  Canteen  Corp.,  two  food 
centers  were  installed  to  attract  the 
ever  hungry  set  of  younger  shoppers — 
“Toy  Town”  in  the  toy  department  and 
“Gingerbread  Town”  in  the  juvenile 
furniture  and  clothing  department. 

Each  canteen  food  center  consists 
of  seven  machines  that  automatically 
dispense  plain  and  chocolate  milk,  soft 
drinks,  freshly  made  coffee  and  hot 
chocolate,  hot  and  cold  sandwiches, 
pastry,  ice  cream  and  candy.  Both  can¬ 
teens  have  an  Automatic  Canteen  em¬ 
ployee  in  constant  attendance  to  keep 
the  machines  filled  with  fresh  food. 
The  machines  accept  only  coins,  but 
automatic  cbange-makers  are  located 
nearby. 


Macy’s,  too,  was  the  first  store  to 
install  a  unique  diet-drink  vending  ma¬ 
chine.  The  machine,  supplied  by 
Automatic  Cafeterias  for  Industry, 
Inc.,  Westbury,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  delivers 
a  chilled  and  aerated  225-calorie 
“liquid  luncheon”  for  25  cents.  E.  J. 
Korvette’s  and  Abraham  and  Straus 
have  also  installed  the  diet  drink  dis¬ 
pensers. 

Two  important  restaurant  chains  are 
very  active  in  the  automatic  food  vend¬ 
ing  field: 

The  Vending  Machines  Division  of 
Brass  Rail  Restaurants,  New  York,  is 
now  offering  complete  automatic  cafe¬ 
terias  for  industry  and  institutions. 
The  restaurants,  equipped  by  Conti¬ 
nental  Vending  Machine  Corp.,  fea¬ 
ture  hot  restaurant  meals — cooked  and 
frozen  at  Brass  Rail’s  production 
center,  shipped  to  the  cafeteria,  and 
served  hot  from  the  vending  machines. 
General  Electric  recently  installed  one 
of  Brass  Rail’s  automatic  cafeterias  in 
its  New  York  offices.  The  cafeteria, 
operated  and  supplied  by  Brass  Rail, 
has  seven  vending  machines,  operated 
by  coins,  that  dispense  hot  and  cold 
dishes.  An  automatic  change-maker  is 
located  at  the  entrance.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  expects  some  700  of  the  1600  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  building  to  use  the  cafe¬ 
teria  each  day. 

Brass  Rail’s  production  center  is 
capable  of  turning  out  some  33  million 
meals  a  year  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  country  via  local  food  services 
and  vending  operators.  The  company 


RICH't  test:  Best  sellers  before  Christmas  were  ladies'  scuffs,  soft  slippers  and  stretch  gloves,  men's 
stretch  socks  and  handkerchiefs,  candy.  In  post-Christmas  season,  assorted  drugs,  candy,  and  bakery 
goods  were  top  sellers,  and  women's  hoisery  and  children's  sacks  the  least  popular  items. 
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believes  their  new  automatic  cafeterias 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  firms 
and  plants  with  less  than  500  employ¬ 
ees  where,  up  to  now,  it  has  been  un¬ 
economical  to  provide  high  quality 
restaurant  food  at  in-plant  eating 
places. 

The  Stouffer  Corp.,  too.  is  investi¬ 
gating  ways  of  increasing  business 
through  the  automatic  vending  restau¬ 
rant.  Stouffer  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in  its  use  in  gasoline  stations  on 
freeways  that  ban  restaurants.  Two 
test  restaurants  are  being  opened  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Standard  Oil  Co. 
( Ohio ) .  The  food  will  be  prepared  by 
Stouffer  at  its  regular  frozen  food 
plant,  sold  wholesale  to  the  oil  com¬ 
pany,  kept  frozen  in  vending  machines 
until  purchased.  When  a  coin  is 
dropped  in  the  machine,  the  food  can 
be  popped  into  adjoining  radar  ovens 
for  thawing  and  heating.  The  oil  com¬ 
pany  will  have  hostesses  to  assist  trav¬ 
elers  in  using  the  ovens,  to  warm 
babies’  bottles,  and  to  take  care  of 
other  services  that  are  expected,  but 
there  will  be  no  waitresses  and  no 
cooks. 

The  advance  in  automatic  food  vend¬ 
ing  has  not  been  without  its  setbacks. 
One  industrial  plant  installed  an  all¬ 
vending  machine  cafeteria  for  its  1,000 
workers  but  had  to  revert  to  regular 
cafeteria  service  two  years  later.  The 


Vending  Machines 

In  appraising  the  future  of  vending 
machines,  even  their  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asts  do  not  believe  they  will  replace 
personal  selling  or  the  pleasures  of 
shopping— they  are  a  supplementary 
service. 

In  their  employee  house  organ,  the 
Hudsonian,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  had  this,  in  part,  to  say  about 
vending  machines: 

"Vending  machines  are  fine  for 
satisfying  an  immediate  need  .  .  .  they 
produce  volume,  but  they  are  not  vol¬ 
ume  makers  .  .  .  they  do  not  create 
new  needs  .  .  . 

"Anyone  concerned  about  vending 
machines  as  a  form  of  automation  that 
might  put  salesmen  out  of  business 
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ON  A  STOCKHOLM  STREET:  100  feet  of  vending  machines  with  1,S1S  comportments,  492  of 
them  refrigerated.  Products  sold  include  literally  everything  from  soup  to  nuts  in  the  food 
line,  plus  such  sundries  as  nylon  stockings,  toiletries,  and  the  like.  Out-of-store  vending  is 
more  common  in  Europe  than  the  U.  S.,  particularly  among  smaller  stores  selling  food, 
toiletries,  and  drugs.  In  Edinburgh,  a  machine  vending  coal  is  being  tested. 


plant  workers  who  were  busy  at  ma¬ 
chines  all  day  felt  they  couldn’t  face 
another  batch  of  machines  at  lunch. 

Specialized  Machines 

In  addition  to  the  general  type  of 
automatic  merchandiser  that  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  goods,  a  number 
of  specialized  machines  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  For  example,  among  recently  pub¬ 
licized  new  vending  machines  are: 

•  Vending  machines  for  cigarettes 
by  the  carton,  made  by  both  Universal 
Match  and  Lehigh,  Inc.,  among  others. 
They  accept  and  authenticate  paper 


and  the  Salesman 

should  have  started  worrying  about 
2100  years  ago.  The  first  device  was 
used  in  a  Greek  temple  some  300  years 
B.C.  for  dispensing  holy  water.  There 
was  even  a  sign  warning  that  the  use 
of  counterfeit  coins  would  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

"No,  neither  check-out  systems, 
vending  machines,  nor  automatic  tabu¬ 
lators  can  ever  take  the  place  of  sales¬ 
manship  .  .  .  because  salesmanship 
must  be  creative.  It  must  create  new 
wants,  new  enthusiasm.  It  must  make 
the  customer  feel  important,  not  just  a 
'thing'  pushing  a  button.  A  salesman 
must  be  all  things  to  all  people  ...  a 
terrific  job,  and  certainly  not  one  for 
a  machine." 


currency  and  return  the  proper  change. 

•  A  greeting  card  vending  machine, 
made  by  Wichman,  Inc.,  Tinley  Park, 
Ill.,  that  dispenses  160  different  cards, 
each  in  a  plastic  envelope,  and  has  a 
total  inventory  of  960  units. 

•  Trading  stamp  machines  that  spit 
out  the  required  number  of  stamps  like 
automatic  calculators.  Micro  Switch, 
Freeport,  Ill.,  makes  one  with  two 
circles  of  buttons,  one  for  dollars  and 
one  for  dimes,  which  holds  ten  dollars 
worth  of  stamps.  Stamp  Dispenser 
Sales  Corp.,  Medford,  Ore.,  has  a 
popular  model  with  a  cash  register  de- , 
sign  that  holds  up  to  five  dollars  worth, 

•  And  the  Post  Office  Department 
recently  announced  that  it  intends  to 
try  out  20  vending  machines,  supplied  ^ 
by  Universal  Match,  that  dispense  i 
stamp  books,  envelopes,  and  postal 
cards. 

The  Customer’s  The  Boss  I 

Today,  there’s  practically  nothings 
merchant  can’t  vend.  With  the  advent 
of  machines  that  handle  paper  curren¬ 
cy,  price  of  merchandise  is  no  longer 
a  limiting  factor — nor  is  size,  shape.! 
holding  and  serving  temperature,  norf 
the  way  in  which  the  goods  must  be 
dispensed. 

In-store  vending  can  offer  quick  self-  ^ 
service  to  customers.  Out-of-store  lo-  , 
cations  can  build  volume  through  after 
hour  and  even  24-hour-a-day  sales 
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CUSTOMERS  queue  up  for  a  225-calorie 
vended  lunch  at  Macy's  New  York  store. 
For  25  cents,  the  vending  machine  de¬ 
livers  a  cold  aerated  drink  in  an  eight 
ounce  container.  Similar  diet  drink  vend¬ 
ing  machines  have  been  installed  by  E.  J. 
Korvette  and  Abraham  &  Straus. 


and  also  have  the  promotion  plus  of 
acting  as  miniature  twigs  of  the  store. 
But  everything  depends,  of  course,  on 
customer  acceptance  of  the  machines. 

The  customer  is  the  unknown  factor. 
Sometimes  she  has  been  delighted  to 
buy  from  machines;  in  other  cases  she 
has  resisted  them.  The  3.7  million  ma¬ 
chines  already  in  operation  in  the  U.  S. 
alone  show  that  a  customer  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  machine  as  such — the 
problem  lies  in  where  that  machine  is 
and  what  comes  out  of  it. 

Machines  vending  cigarettes  are  ac¬ 
cepted  everywhere,  for  they  supply  a 
recognized,  standard,  brand  name 
product.  Machines  supplying  candy 
and  soft  drinks  or  coffee  are  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  theatre  lobbies  or 
on  train  platforms,  regardless  of  the 
brands  stocked,  because  they  are  the 
only  convenient  source  from  which 
such  goods  can  be  bought  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  In  other  words,  cus¬ 
tomers  accept  machines  as  a  matter 
of  course  if  they  know  exactly  what 
they’re  going  to  get  for  their  money  or 
if  there  is  no  other  immediate  source 
for  what  they  want. 

The  success  of  the  automatic  vend¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  by  stores  may  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  bow  much  the  cus¬ 
tomer  knows  or  can  learn  about  the 
goods  offered  by  machine.  If  she  knows 
what  she  wants  and  is  sure  of  what 
she’ll  get,  the  chances  are  she’ll  put 
her  money  in  the  slot. 


that  means 

•  faster  customer  service 

•  fewer  personnel 

•  better  working  conditions 

•  easier  supervision 


UNIT  OPERATOR 

remains  seated  in  rol¬ 
ling  chair-desk.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  telephone 
head-set  she  can  give 
immediate  authoriza¬ 
tion;  —  she  can  refer 
to  the  entire  file  with¬ 
out  moving  from  her 
chair;  —  she  can  file 
media  right  from  her 
chair-desk,  comfort¬ 
ably,  easily. 


New  ROL*  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  especially  to 
bring  coordination  to  the  heart  of 
the  cycle  billing  operation.  Free 
and  open  access  allows  the  Unit 
Operator  to  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Customer  service  is  speeded 
up,  and  extra  personnel  can  be 
added  during  peak  periods  with¬ 
out  causing  confusion.  The  com¬ 
pact  work-center  saves  valuable 
floor  space  and  makes  supervision 
easier. 


PERIPHERAL 

PERSONNEL 

work  from  outside  the 
file.  Double-indexed 
records  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  clerk, 
the  dunner,  or  the  pre¬ 
biller  work  without 
disturbing  the  Unit 
Operator. 


ROl-DEX  ean  euf  costs  for 
your  cycle  bitting  operation 

Send  for  literature  — 


urren- 

longer 


WATSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Rol-Oex  Division,  Jamestown,  New  York 


Please  send  me  literature  about 
ROL  •  DEX  Cycle  Billing  equipment. 


itmd 

ptUs.  ptndimg 

WATSON 

MANUPACTUIINO 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

Jamestown,  New  York 
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Gibson  planners  created  this  display  island  which  so 
effectively  handles  huge  volumes  of  holiday  buying 
traffic.  The  unit,  exclusively  Gibson’s,  is  called  the 
Golden  Convertible.  Designed  to  hold  all  boxed  and 


hanger-packaged  merchandise,  it  is  equally  useful  for 
seasonal  and  everyday  presentation.  Store  traffic  stops 
and  shops.  The  results;  tangible  increases  in  volume 
and  prohts. 


/ 


One  of  Ameno 
newest  Oibs' 
P  a  n  o  r  a  ni  I 
department' 
complete  wi’ 
Panoramic  uitt 
displaying 
ing  cards,  gi 
wraps  and  Pak 
Party  Papet' 


The  store:  M‘' 
and  Krank’i 


Fast-selling  Pakay  Party  Paper  cups,  napkins; 

coasters,  plates  and  table  covers,  the 
complete  line,  can  be  displayed  in  coordinated 
Panoramic  fixtures.  Below  (right)  stockt*d, 
four-foot  unit  (left)  exploded  view. 


This  group  of  eight  photographs  shows  Gibson 
Formica-finished  Panoramic  continuous  installations. 
Islands  and  endless  wall  units  are  serving  many  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  department  stores 


and  specialty  shops  across  the  nation.  Your  store  can 
boost  its  sales  efficiency  and  volume  with  the  help  of 
sound  Gibson  merchandising  and  planning.  Mail  the 
coupon  now! 


-  » 


store 


OBiX.  CMctuAXL  ItdB'  ! 


Gibson  Greeting  Cards,  Gift  Wraps  and 
Pakay  Party  Papers,  excitingly  merchandised, 
can  increase  your  traffic,  volume  and  profits. 


/IBSON  merchandising;  dynamic,  active, 
progressive! 

More  stores  are  depending  on  the  forward 
thinking  research  and  analysis  of  Gibson 
experts  who  know  department  store 
merchandising  thoroughly.  These  analysts 
provide  for  exceptional  dollar  returns 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

The  creation  of  dramatic  Panoramic 
Continuous  Departments  has  been  one  of 
many  significant  Gibson  contributions 
to  greeting  card  retailing. 

Gibson  planners  will  determine  your  profit 
potential  and  present  a  plan  for  your 
store  .  .  .  alone.  There  is  no  obligation 
whatsoever.  If  you  believe  your  full 
potential  has  not  been  achieved  .  .  . 
permit  Gibson  to  delve  into  the  details 
and  suggest  a  solution.  Mail  the  coupon 
or  ask  yoxur  secretary  to  write. 


WeVe  interested!  i|||[ 

FRED  J.  WAGNER,  Vice  President 
GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS,  INC., 

CINCINNATI  37,  OHIO  Dept.  S-10 

Please  send  your  FREE  Panoramic  brochure 

Please  send  your  representative.  No  obligation  of  course. 


r  > 


GOVERNMENT 

GROWS 


"BACKDOOR" 

SPENDING 


THE  POSTAL 
RATE  BATTLE 


TAXES 
NEXT  YEAR 


"TRUTH 
IN  LENDING" 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Hazen,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


SINCE  TAKING  OFFICE  the  New  Frontier  Administration  has  added  638  new  employees 
every  working  day  from  January  through  July  31st.  This  means  that  82,967  new  Federal 
employees  were  added  to  the  payroll  in  the  first  six  months,  bringing  the  grand  total  to 
2,435,804. 

A  MAJOR  ISSUE  in  the  recently-adjourned  session  of  Congress  was  the  drive  to  increase 
the  amount  of  so-called  “backdoor”  spending.  This  is  a  device  used  by  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  to  receive  funds  without  utilizing  the  established  appropriations  proced¬ 
ures  by  the  Congress.  The  method  used  is  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Treasury  by  borrowing. 
Another  technique  is  by  means  of  contract  authorization.  In  this  latter  case,  there  is  no 
direct  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  Monies  to  carry  out  contracts  must  eventually  be  re¬ 
quested  through  regular  procedures,  but  once  the  contract  is  made,  the  government  must  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds. 

Since  1932,  more  than  $140  billion  in  Federal  spending  have  been  authorized  by  the 
“backdoor”  method  of  financing. 

NRMA  this  year  opposed  authorization  of  funds  for  a  five-year  Foreign  Aid  program 
with  a  bulk  amount  being  appropriated  without  vesting  in  the  Congress  the  right  of  annual 
review'  of  appropriations. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  staged  an  all-out  drive  to  secure  Congressional  approval  of  a 
$520  million  increase  in  postal  rates.  The  major  increases  asked  included  raising  first  class 
rates  from  four  to  five  cents  and  air  mail  postage  from  seven  to  eight  cents.  In  the  final  days 
of  the  session,  members  of  the  House  balked  and  voted  down  a  move  to  bring  out  the  in¬ 
crease  bill  under  a  closed  rule,  prohibiting  any  amendments.  The  effort  was  voted  down  by 
a  222-142  vote,  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Administration.  NRMA  has  been  striving  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  secure  a  re-evaluation  of  all  Post  Office  services  to  gain  recognition  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  aspeets  of  the  Department’s  service  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  rate  structure. 

THE  YEAR  1962  now  looms  as  an  important  year  for  tax  legislation  in  Washington.  The 
hard  drive  inaugurated  early  this  year  did  not  produce  any  results  outside  of  a  great  deal  of 
conversation.  The  government’s  program  for  a  new  approach  to  depreciation  allowances 
stands  as  the  principal  issue.  Wrapped  up  in  the  tax  issue  is  the  controversial  co-op  tax 
“loophole.”  The  growth  of  the  co-op  movement,  particularly  of  the  consumer  variety,  has 
generated  serious  concern  among  many  retailers  who  are  faced  with  this  type  of  competition. 
As  for  the  present,  there  is  strong  indication  that  Congress  will,  in  1962,  make  some  moves 
toward  narrowing  the  tax  advantage  of  co-ops,  if  not  closing  it  entirely. 

THE  DRIVE  to  push  through  the  Douglas  so-called  “Truth  in  Lending”  bill  is  taking  form 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  The  Illinois  Senator  failed  in  his 
effort  to  get  his  controversial  bill  through  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  At  each  turn  his  way  was  blocked  with  fact 
and  statistics  by  Senator  Wallace  Bennett  (R-Utah).  \ 

The  principal  tool  in  this  drive  appears  to  be  the  book  that  was  written  by  Hillel  Black. 

(Continued  on  pageSD^ 
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ATTEND  THIS  VITAL  NRMA 
SEMINAR  AND  EXHIBIT 


PROFITABLE  DISCOUNT 
MERCHANDISING  &  OPERATIONS 


HOTEL  COMMODORE,  NEW  YORK 


NOVEMBER  5-8,  1961 


A  national  clinic  exploring  the  best  ideas  of  operating  discount  stores  —  four  days  of  meetings,  ex¬ 
hibits,  round  table  and  “shirtsleeve”  sessions  where  both  the  traditional  retailer  and  the  discount 
store  operator  can  get  the  answers  to  key  questions  being  asked  about  open  and  cU)sed  door  discount 
stores.  See  the  article  on  page  6  in  this  magazine  for  full  details. 


SEMINAR  REGISTRATION 


Registrations  can  be  made  for  the  entire  Seminar  or  for  one  day.  The  fee  for  the  total  Seminar  is 
$.50  per  person  if  paid  in  advance  ($55  at  the  conference).  It  includes  attendance  at  all  sessions,  two 
luncheons,  cocktail  reception  on  Sunday  evening,  and  a  workbook.  The  $20  daily  fee  includes  attend¬ 
ance  at  sessions  for  one  day  and  a  work- 
l«K,k  plus  luncheon  on  Monday  or 

Tuesday  only.  _ _ 


Use  the  registration  coupon  on  this 
page  or  send  registrations  on  your 
letterhead.  Please  include  your  check, 
made  payable  to  NRMA,  and  send  to: 
Registrar,  NRM.A  Discount  Seminar, 
100  West  ‘list  Street,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. 


MULTIPLE  REGISTRATIONS 


Because  of  the  number  of  different 
subjects  that  will  be  covered  during 
the  Seminar,  many  stores  will  want  to 
send  several  executives.  In  this  way 
your  Hrm  will  be  better  able  to  get 
greater  coverage  of  the  many  topics 
which  will  be  presented. 


Please  send  to:  REGISTRAR 

NRAAA  DISCOUNT  SEMINAR 

100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Q)inpany 


City . Zone 


.Make  your  check  payable  to  NRM.A  and  enclose  with  registration. 
.Additional  registrations  can  be  sent  on  your  letterhead.  Please  check 


[~]  EN  riRE  SEMIN.AR  (includes  all  sessions,  two 
luncheons,  and  workbook) 
.  .  .  $50  if  paid  in  advance 
($55  at  Seminar) 

[~|  ONE  D.AY  (includes  one  day  of  sessions,  plus 
luncheon  except  on  Wednesday,  and 
workb(M)k  .  .  .  S20) 


\ 


( 
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WASHINGTON 


{Continued  from  page  28) 

“Buy  Now,  Pay  Later,”  based 
upon  the  1960  hearings  before 
the  Douglas  committee.  Page 
ads  have  appeared  in  several 
newspapers,  paid  for  by  a  large 
cash  clothing  retailer.  Some  sav¬ 
ings  banks  are  also  supporting 
the  bill  by  promoting  the  book. 

In  addition  to  the  Douglas  bill 
on  the  Senate  side,  eight  similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  three 
by  members  of  the  House  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  to 
which  the  bills  are  assigned. 

NRMA  is  directing  an  all-out 
campaign  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  retailers  the  fact  that 
if  any  of  these  hills  are  adopted 
the  consumer  will  receive  less  in¬ 
stead  of  more  information  as  to 
finance  charges,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  calling  for  a 
statement  revealing  the  “simple 
annual”  rate  of  finance  charges 
defies  compliance.  Revolving 
credit  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  if  any  of  these  bills  pass. 

Principal  support  for  the  Doug¬ 
las  bill  this  year  came  from  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  credit  unions,  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  consumer  groups,  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion  and  Harold  Rosner,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Robert  Hall  Clothes. 


Welder 

Fabricates 

Everlasting 

Christmas 

Tree 


By  Walter  Rudolph 


ABOVE.  There  ore  450  lights  on  the  74-foot  steel 
tree.  The  four-foot  star  at  top  is  holed  to  reduce 
wind  force. 


BELOW.  The  trunk  is  like  a  TV  tower,  with  cables 
to  raise  the  "branches"  into  place. 


cable  suspension  and  the  guy  cables 
allow  the  “branches”  to  sway  about  a 
foot,  giving  the  tree  the  flexibility  re¬ 
quired  to  withstand  the  stress  of  win¬ 
ter  winds  and  storms. 

Ordinary  exterior  electric  wires 
and  sockets  hold  the  450  lights  on 
the  tree,  the  wires  being  taped  to  the 
“branches.”  The  tree  is  topped  with 
a  four-foot  aluminum  star,  holed  to 
reduce  wind  force. 

The  installation  and  fabrication 
cost  about  $2,000,  and  the  investment 
is  good  for  many  repeat  performances. 
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NRMA  MONTH 

Trouble  with  New  Wage-Hour  Rules 


I  ABOR  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg 
^  has  been  urgently  requested  by  the 
NRMA  to  stay  the  application  of  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  ( 1 )  commissions, 
(2)  branch  store  exemptions  and  (3) 
student  rates,  and  to  require  further 
study  of  these  questions  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  says  that  the  interpretations  so 
far  issued  impose  burdens  upon  retail¬ 
ers  that  appear  to  go  beyond  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Congress.  The  appeal  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Goldberg  was  made  after  sev¬ 
eral  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  more 
practical  interpretations  from  tbe 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration. 

Commission  Payments.  So  far,  tbe 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration’s  in¬ 
terpretations  put  rigid  restrictions  on 
the  averaging  out  of  commission  em¬ 
ployees’  earnings  from  one  workweek 
to  another.  In  a  week  when  such  an 
employee’s  sales  do  not  net  him  the 
minimum  wage  the  store  is  required 
to  make  up  the  difference;  in  a  week 
when  sales  produce  far  more  than  the 
minimum  the  store  may  not  withhold 
any  of  the  excess. 

Withdrawal  of  Branch  Exemption. 

Under  present  Wage-Hour  interpreta¬ 
tions,  some  employees  who  have  always 
been  exempt  in  the  past  are  now  placed 
in  the  category  of  “previously  cov¬ 
ered.”  This  is  the  result  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration’s  withdraw¬ 
al  of  the  branch  store  exemption.  It 
means  that  these  employees,  though 
they  have  actually  never  been  covered 
before,  must  now  be  paid  a  higher 
minimum  rate  and  overtime  rate  than 
their  fellow  workers.  George  Plant, 
manager  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  describes  this  as  “a 
discriminatory  and  intolerable  situa¬ 
tion  in  many  retail  organizations  wbicb 
operate  from  one  to  four  branch  estab¬ 
lishments.” 


18  Brands  in  Sure  Care  Show 

THE  FIRST  regional  exposition  of 
the  NRMA  Sure  Care  Symbols,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Macy’s  New  York,  opened 
at  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
New  York  on  October  2nd,  to  continue 
through  October  13th.  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  NRMA  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  called  it  “a  praiseworthy  ex¬ 
ample  for  other  stores  and  civic-mind¬ 
ed  institutions  to  follow.” 

The  exhibit  shows  charts  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  and  displays  of  the  garments  and 
other  items  on  which  they  already  ap¬ 
pear,  as  well  as  a  machine  which  makes 
the  Sure  Care  Symbol  labels.  Macy’s 
Bureau  of  Standards  set  up  some  of  its 
testing  machines  in  the  exhibit  area. 
Everyone  attending  received  from  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  a 
free  Sure  Care  Symbol  chart,  to  be 
affixed  to  home  laundry  equipment  for 
permanent  reference. 

Manufacturer  exhibitors  who  are 
using  the  Sure  Care  Symbols  included 
the  following:  Alden  Rug  Mills,  Inc.; 
American  Cyanamid  Company  (Cres- 
lan);  Bates  Fabrics,  Inc.;  Brookhaven 
Textiles;  Carol  Henry  Blouse  Co., 
Inc.;  Celanese  Corporation;  Chatham 
Blankets,  Inc.;  Courtaulds  (Ala.)  Inc.; 
Dan  River  Mills;  Embassy  Men’s  Ap¬ 
parel,  Inc.;  Femode  Foundations,  Inc.; 
Fitzgerald  Underwear  Corporation; 
Fort  Schuyler  Knitting  Company; 
Frackville  Pajama  Corp.;  Charles 
Pindyck,  Inc.;  Puritan  Mills,  Inc.;  M. 
C.  Schrank;  Seamprufe;  and  Waynes¬ 
boro  Knitting  Company. 

The  Sure  Care  Symbols,  designed 
for  permanent  attachment  to  textile 
products,  were  developed  by  the 
NRMA  Technical  Committee,  under 
the  direction  of  Ephraim  Freedman, 
Technical  Committee  chairman  and 
director  of  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards. 


Baab 


NRMA  Appoints  Seminar  Director 

TO  CARRY  OUT  the  NRMA’s  new 
seminar  program,  J.  Gordon  Dakins 
last  month  appointed  Elmer  L.  Baab 
as  the  Association’s  seminar  director. 
The  Seminar  on  Profitable  Dis¬ 
count  Merchandising  and  Opera¬ 
tions,  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  No¬ 
vember  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th,  is  his 
first  project  for  the  Association.  Baab 
has  long  experience  as  a  consultant  in 
management  development  and  person¬ 
nel  training;  was  corporate  manager  of 
training  for  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.,  and  has  conducted  seminars  for 
the  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Texas  A  &  M  College’s  engineering  and 
extension  division.  He  has  also  been 
a  training  director  with  the  Celanese 
Corporation. 

National  Fur  Coat  Month.  NRMA’s 
Retail  Fur  Council  urges  all-out  promo¬ 
tion  of  November  as  National  Fur  Coat 
Month.  Sidney  Dickler,  fur  buyer  at 
Macy’s  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee  for  the  Month.  He 
emphasizes  that  the  promotion  has  a 
fashion  theme,  is  not  a  sale,  should  be 
geared  to  sell  the  idea  that  every  well 
dressed  woman  should  own  a  fur  coat. 
Store  fashion  shows  are  an  important 
part  of  this  program  and  will  help  to 
provide  the  newspaper  editorial  pub¬ 
licity  needed  to  back  up  advertising, 
window  displays,  and  in-store  displays. 
The  Retail  Fur  Council  has  also  sent 
out  a  call  to  the  brand  name  advertis¬ 
ers  of  the  fur  industry  to  include  the 
National  Fur  Coat  Month  theme  in 
their  ads. 
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51st  ANNUAL  NRMA  CONVENTION,  JANUARY  7-11^ 


THE  CHALLENGE 
OF  CHANGE 


CHANGE  is  the  theme  of  the 
NRMA’s  51st  annual  convention — 
how  to  welcome  it,  not  fear  it;  how  to 
use  it,  not  be  swamped  by  it;  above 
all,  how  to  anticipate  it.  This  first  out¬ 
line  of  the  program  is  presented  as  a 
worksheet,  on  which  retailers  may  plan 
their  staffs’  attendance  now.  Many 
sessions  are  concurrent.  Don’t  miss 
any!  Place:  The  Statler,  New  York.  ; 


TIME 

THEME 

1 

DIVISION 

YOUR  STOa 
REPRESENTATr 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  7 

5  to  7  P.M. 

Get-Acquainted  Reception 

MONDAY,  JAN.  8 

9:30  A.M. 

Trends  in  the  Development  of  Professional  Management 
in  Retailing 

ACRA-NRMA 

9:30  A.M. 

Successful  Fashion  Promotions 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

12:00  Noon 

Blueprint  for  the  Independent  Store's  Survival 

Speaker:  SEN.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Association  of  8uying  OfRces 

i 

2:30  P.M. 

Successful  Merchandising  of  Women's  Apparel 
by  Size-Types 

Merchandising  Division 

1 

2:30  P.M. 

Four  Months'  Experience  with  Federal  Wage  and 

Hour  Controls 

Personnel  Group 

2:30  P.M. 

Improving  Efficiency  of  Smaller  Store  Operations 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

2:30  P.M. 

What  Top  Management  Looks  for  from  Soles  Promotion 
and  Five-Minute  Idea  Panel 

Soles  Promotion  Division 

1 

8:00  P.M. 

The  Changing  Retail  Scene  and  What  Lies  Ahead 
and  How  Retailers  and  Manufacturers  Con  Work 
Together  to  Their  Mutual  Advantage 

NRMA  Top  Management  Session 

i 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  9 

8:00  A.M. 

Smaller  Store  Credit  Problems 

Credit  Management  Division 

9:30  A.M. 

New  Credit  &  Receivables  Concept 

Evolved  through  Mechanization 

Credit  Management  Division  and 

Retail  Research  Institute 

i 

! 

9:30  A.M. 

Transportation,  Receiving  and  Marking 

Traffic  Group 

9:30  A.M. 

Spotlight  on  Millinery 

Merchandising  Division 

ALL  DAY 

Today's  Revolution  in  Retail  Merchandising 

NRMA  General  Session,  auspices  of 
Store  Management  &  Personnel  Groups 

2:30  P.M. 

What  Is  the  Future  of  the  Smaller  Store? 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

2:30  P.M. 

Changing  Character  of  the  Fashion  Accessories 
Departments 

Merchandising  Division 

■2:30  P.M. 

How  to  Make  Research  in  Retailing  Pay  Off 

Retail  Research  Institute 

6:30  P.M. 

Smaller  Stores  Dinner  Session 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

. 

& 

WEDNESDAY, 

JAN.  10 

8:00  A.M. 

Technical  Session  for  Distributive  Education  Workers 

Personnel  Group  and  DE  Affiliates 

9:30  A.M. 

Maintaining  Profits  in  Men's  Wear 

Merchandising  Division 

i  1 

1  * 

9:30  A.M. 

The  Challenge  of  Downtown  Survival  in  the  60s 

NRMA  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  and  American  Retail  Association 

Executives 

1 

9:30  A.M. 

The  Challenge  of  Change  in  Store  Operations 

Store  Management  Group 
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SALUTATORIAN  - 


Hubert  Humphrey 
will  be  the  speaker  the 
Curtain-Raiser  Luncheon  spon- 
sored  by  the  Association 
Buying  Offices,  on  Monday, 
January  He 

on  the  future  of  the  independ- 
ent 


TIME 


THEME 


WEDNESDAY  (Cont.)  j 
9:30  A.M. 


Multi-Store  Operations 


-  AND  VALEDICTORIAN 

The  NRMA  Awards  Committee  has  announced 
that  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  will  be  the 
recipient  of  the  Association's  Gold  Medal 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the  retail 
trade.  The  award  will  be  presented  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  which  closes  the  convention,  on  Thursday, 
January  11th,  and  Senator  Goldwater  will  de¬ 
liver  the  principal  address  of  the  evening. 


DIVISION 


Controllers'  Congress 


2:30  P.M. 
2:30  P.M. 


2:30  P.M. 
2:30  P.M. 


The  Effect  of  Today's  Decisions  on  Tomorrow's  Financing 
I  The  Discount  Store 

I  Volume  and  Profit  Potentials  in  Preteens 

I 

!  The  Challenge  to  Better  Training 


Controllers'  Congress  ! 

Controllers'  Congress  —  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group — Merchandising  Division—  | 
Soles  Promotion  Division 

Merchandising  Division 

Personnel  Group  &  DE  Affiliates 


THURSDAY,  JAN.  11 
9:30  A.M. 

9:30  A.M. 

9:30  A.M. 

9:30  A.M. 


The  Challenge  of  the  Retail  Store 

Recapturing  the  Department  Store's  Share  of  the 
Women's  Shoe  Market 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  Current  Piece  Goods  Problems 
Recent  Developments  in  Display 


2:30  P.M.  I  15  Concurrent  Informal  Shirtsleeve  Sessions: 

i 

1.  For  Branch  Store  Managers 

2.  For  Branch  Store  Merchandise  Managers 

3.  Presidents'  Round  Table 

4.  Conflict  of  Interests 

5.  &  6.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

7.  &  8.  What  Makes  a  Discount  House  Tick? 

9.  For  Non-Competitive,  Big-Store  General 
Merchandise  Managers 

10.  For  Women's  Apparel  Specialty  Shops 

11.  Electronics 

12.  New  Services  Stores  Might  Go  In  For 

13.  Financial  Management;  Raising  Working  Capital 

14.  Central  Cashiering  vs.  Self-Service 

15.  Customer  Services  or  Self-Service 

16.  How  to  Handle  an  FTC  Investigation 

6:45  P.M.  Retailers'  51st  Annual  Banquet 

Speaker:  SEN.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 


Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 
Merchandising  Division 

Merchandising  Division 

Visual  Merchandising  Group — Sales 
Promotion  Division 

Store  Management  Group 

Merchandising  Division 

NRMA  General  Session 

Controllers'  Congress 

Store  Management  Group 

Merchandising  Division  & 
Controllers'  Congress 

Merchandising  Division 

Merchandising  Division 
&  Smaller  Stores  Division 

Retail  Research  Institute 

Store  Management  Group 

Controllers'  Congress 

Store  Management  Group 

Store  Management  Group 

NRMA  Session 


Gold  Medal  Presentation 

Introduction  of  Incoming  NRMA  President 


r 
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The  High  Cost  of  Tradition 
In  Men’s  Sportswear  Merchandising 


By  Jesse  Seideniuurm 

Executive  Vice  President,  Marshall  Ray  Carp. 


Here's  a  manufacturer's  idea  of  how  the  department  store 
can  improve  its  share-of-the-market  position  and  its 
profits  in  the  men's  sportswear  classification— a  sequel  to 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Entenberg's  analysis  of  men's  and  boys' 
division  sales  that  appeared  in  the  September  STORES. 


^  PORTS  outerwear  is  the  fastest 
^  growing,  most  volatile  element  in 
the  sprawling  men’s  wear  field  today. 
This  rather  amorphous  classification 
of  merchandise  lost  its  “boundaries” 
years  ago — which  accounts  for  much 
of  its  growth  and  the  undeniable  ap¬ 
peal  it  holds  for  alert  merchants. 

Representing  a  marriage  of  style 
and  function,  sports  outerwear  is  able 
to  range  widely  and  freely  over  the 
men’s  wear  landscape.  It  has  out¬ 
stripped  traditional  classifications  in 
the  men’s  wear  division. 

Why?  The  great  demand  for  casu¬ 
ally  styled  and  functional  apparel  that 
developed  among  American  males  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II  was  not  answered 
adequately  by  the  established  men’s 
wear  producers.  Those  industries  con¬ 
tinued  to  observe  their  largely  self- 
imposed  and  traditional  boundaries, 
thereby  creating  a  vacuum  that  was 
filled  lickety  split  by  a  new  breed  of 
manufacturers. 

As  a  result,  an  independent  and 
strong  sports  outerwear  industry  is 
now  an  established  fact  at  the  manu¬ 
facturing  level.  It  recognizes  few  of 


the  old  lines  of  demarcation  that  once 
separated  the  different  men’s  wear 
categories.  Its  members  offer  a  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  variety  of  garments, 
ranging  from  Bermuda  shorts  and 
clam  diggers  all  the  way  to  tailored 
sport  coats  and  three-piece  country 
suits.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  integrated  ap¬ 
proach  to  men’s  wear  business,  created 
by  the  success  of  functional  sportswear 
and  the  sales  appeal  of  style. 

Obviously,  such  an  approach  never 
would  have  developed  unless  it  struck 
a  responsive  chord  among  retailers. 
It  did,  building  up  greater  momentum 
as  it  went  along.  For  the  adherents 
of  strong  promotions  and  item  mer¬ 
chandising  were  quick  to  see  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  sports  outerwear.  To 
the  newer  types  of  retailers,  such  as 
discounters  and  chains  of  giant  soft 
goods  specialists,  this  merchandise 
had  the  flexibility  that  was  ideal  for 
their  operations,  and  they  gave  it 
prominence  from  the  start. 

It  could  be  promoted  for  its  price, 
for  its  value  as  a  functional  garment, 
for  its  style — or  for  all  three  together. 
It  fared  best  out  in  the  open,  where 


its  impulse  appeal  could  register,  and 
required  no  special  fitting  to  be  sold. 
It  established  an  early  and  lasting 
rapport  with  a  large  segment  of  con¬ 
sumers — the  style  conscious  young 
males  between  15  and  25.  Best  of  all, 
it  included  the  highest  unit  prices  in 
men’s  wear,  next  to  suits  and  coats. 

Sports  outerwear  has  another  spe¬ 
cial  attraction:  to  date,  this  merchan¬ 
dise  category  has  presented  the  men’s 
wear  industry  with  its  best  opportu¬ 
nity  to  develop  the  sort  of  ready-to- 
wear  operation  it  has  desired  so  long 
and  ardently.  But,  as  the  larger  spe¬ 
cialists,  discounters  and  a  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  demonstrated,  a 
ready-to-wear  approach  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  sports  outerwear  re¬ 
quires  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  if  it 
is  to  succeed. 

This  is  where  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  lags  behind.  Hampered  by 
out-of-date  concepts  of  men’s  wear 
merchandising,  and  hemmed  in  by  de¬ 
partmental  boundaries  that  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  mount  an  inte¬ 
grated  fashion  attack,  the  department 
store  is  losing  its  share  of  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  sports  outerwear  business  to  com¬ 
peting  forms  of  retailing. 

The  Record.  Our  company  distributes 
through  all  types  of  retail  outlets.  A 
study  of  our  sales  records  over  the 
years  shows  that  department  stores  in 
general  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  field;  that  they  have  not 
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adapted  to  the  shifting  market  patterns 
of  outerwear;  that  their  competitors 
consistently  are  reaping  more  net 
profits  from  this  type  of  merchandise. 

It  shows  up  in  our  records  of  late 
season  re-orders,  for  one  example. 
Department  store  buyers  must  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  calendar  rather  than 
the  thermometer.  Stocks  of  heavy 
outerwear  are  marked  down  for  clear- 
I  ance  before  an  arbitrary  deadline  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  January,  even 
though  at  least  another  month  of  cold 
weather  remains  for  sales  at  full  mark¬ 
up.  While  its  competitors  stay  flexible 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  late  sea¬ 
son  weather  developments — as  well  as 
advantageous  price  offerings  from 
vendors— the  typical  department  store 
usually  finds  itself  locked  out  by  its 
own  ground  rules.  These  rules,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  sound  enough  for 
merchandising  the  total  store,  but  they 
are  not  geared  to  exploit  the  full  po¬ 
tentials  of  a  fast-moving  young  field 
like  men’s  sportswear. 

"  This  is  but  one  of  several  paradoxes 
I  found  among  department  stores.  As 

I  a  group,  they  are  the  most  intensive 
planners  among  retail  merchandisers 
f  — yet  their  plans  often  become  too 

rigid  for  profitable  late  season  maneu¬ 
vers.  Similarly,  their  preoccupation 
with  beating  past  performances  tends 
to  distract  them  from  venturing  too 
far  into  the  future.  As  a  consequence, 
department  stores  seldom  get  their 
proper  share  of  volume  in  a  new  and 
growing  merchandise  category.  They 
tend  to  catch  up  when  that  category 
settles  down  or  begins  to  decline — 
j  after  the  cream  has  been  skimmed  off 
^  by  competitors. 

This  is  the  pattern  that  has  already 
appeared  in  sports  outerwear — with 
one  important  difference.  The  field  is 
still  far  from  its  peak;  there  is  still 
time  for  the  department  store  to  catch 
up. 

j  Two  Market  Categories.  The  sports 
‘  outerwear  field  seems  to  be  headed  for 
I  a  split-up  into  two  separate  areas, 
i  On  one  side  there  are  the  popular 
j  priced  basic  styles,  made  for  price 
promotions  throughout  the  season, 
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In  the  other  area  there  are  the  higher 
priced  style  items  that  must  be  mer¬ 
chandised  on  a  ready-to-wear  basis. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  vast  no¬ 
man’s  land  where  no  manufacturer  or 
retailer  feels  safe.  Due  to  the  con¬ 
stant  demands  for  volume-priced  gar¬ 
ments,  and  the  absence  of  strong 
brands  and  established  price  lines  in 
the  outerwear  field,  there  seems  little 
future  for  a  medium-price  category 
that  is  forever  being  “knocked  off.” 

In  view  of  this  shaking  down  pro¬ 
cess,  smart  merchandisers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  sports  outerwear  mar¬ 
ket  as  two  separate  categories,  and  are 
making  their  plans  accordingly. 

►  A  ready-to-wear  approach  is 
proper  and  profitable  for  the  better 
priced  style  items.  These  should  be 
sampled  early  for  test  exposure  in  the 
store,  with  a  quick  follow-up  on  re¬ 
orders.  Fabrics,  colors,  style  themes 
should  be  coordinated  with  other 
sportswear  items,  even  if  it  means 
crossing  departmental  boundaries. 

It  is  time  that  the  department  store 
recognized  sports  outerwear  as  a  valid 
style  category,  deserving  its  own  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  management  that  is 
independent  of  the  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings  sections.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  match  the  realities  of  to¬ 
day’s  market,  and  make  possible  the 
kind  of  profitable  performance  that  a 
specialty  approach  has  brought  to 
other  retail  outlets. 

►  The  second  type  of  outerwear 
may  be  referred  to  as  “basic,”  but  it 
is  just  as  complex  as  the  higher  priced 
style  items  when  it  comes  to  profitable 
merchandising.  The  chief  elements 
here  are  price  and  end-use.  These  are 
garments  the  customer  buys  primarily 
because  they  are  bargains  early  in  the 


season,  or  because  he  must  have  one 
when  the  weather  or  his  vacation 
schedule  demands  it.  This  is  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  must  be  available  in 
some  quantity  when  the  weather  stays 
cold  in  February,  or  warm  in  July  (as 
it  always  does). 

You  can’t  use  the  ready-to-wear  ap¬ 
proach  here,  particularly  as  mark- 
downs  and  clearances  are  concerned. 
Nor  can  you  afford  to  forfeit  this  siz¬ 
able  portion  of  the  business  simply 
because  it  requires  heavier  inventories 
late  in  the  season. 

Style  is  an  element  in  this  lower 
priced  outerwear  category,  of  course, 
but  the  primary  buying  appeal  is  end- 
use — insulation  in  the  winter,  light¬ 
weight  comfort  and  freedom  of  action 
in  the  summer.  Therefore,  the  outer¬ 
wear  merchandiser  must  keep  his  eye 
on  the  weather  reports,  not  the  calen¬ 
dar,  and  have  seasonal  merchandise 
available  throughout  the  actual  period 
of  demand. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  basic  outerwear  category  also 
needs  traffic  exposure  at  the  right 
periods.  Why  shouldn’t  there  be  a 
rack  or  two  of  $19.95  jackets  on  the 
main  floor  in  November?  Relegating 
these  best-sellers  to  the  basement  is  a 
mistake  that  few  other  retailers  make. 

Longer  Selling  Season.  A  growing 
number  of  merchants,  alert  to  the  po¬ 
tentials  of  sports  outerwear  and  its 
special  requirements,  have  already 
brought  about  an  effective  extension 
of  the  fall  season  by  demanding,  and 
responding  to,  secondary  line  open¬ 
ings  by  manufacturers  in  October  and 
November.  This  movement  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  request  for  holiday  and  cruise 
merchandise,  but  it  has  developed  into 
something  bigger.  Outerwear  manu¬ 
facturers  have  cooperated — albeit  re¬ 
luctantly  at  first — for  they  realize  that 
they  have  a  vigorous,  growing  heavy¬ 
weight  by  the  tail,  and  dare  not  let 
it  go. 

Outerwear  is  going  places,  and  it  is 
not  too  late  for  department  stores  to 
come  along  for  the  ride — if  they  will 
but  discard  some  of  their  outdated 
inhibitions. 
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As  a  follow-up  to  last  month's 
article  on  consumer  goods 
standards,  here  is  a 
discussion  of  the  way  the 
American  Standards  Association 
(whose  L-22  standard  may  be 
the  most  widely  known  in  the 
consumer  goods  field)  is 
putting  increased  emphasis 
on  these  end-use  standards. 


Merchandise  Quality  Standards 


By  Rose  V.  White 

Secretary,  Consumer  Goods  Standards  Board, 
American  Standards  Association 


YY/E  are  living  in  an  age  of  con- 
sumerism.  Every  day  we  see  indi¬ 


cations  of  a  growing  concern  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer,  an  increased 
awareness  in  the  consumer  that  there 
is  a  need  for  assurance  of  adequate  re¬ 
turn  for  money  spent. 

Now  this  is  a  change  of  attitude 
from  that  which  has  existed  for  almost 
two  decades.  Until  recently,  the  peri¬ 
od  following  World  War  II  has  been 
characterized  by  almost  complete  lack 
of  concern  by  the  average  consumer 
for  consumer  interest  programs  of  any 
kind. 

Now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  in 
the  other  direction;  there  is  an  awak¬ 


ening  consumer,  and  consumer  goods 
standards  come  into  this  picture. 

In  general,  and  from  the  point  of 
view'  of  my  organization,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  Association,  I  might  de¬ 
fine  consumer  goods  standards  as: 
those  definitions,  dimensions,  tol¬ 
erances,  performance  requirements, 
safety  factors,  test  methods,  specifi¬ 
cations,  or  methods  of  rating  that 
relate  to  the  condition  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  its  finished  state,  ready  for 
use  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 
There  is  a  variety  of  agencies 
through  which  standards  that  affect 
consumer  goods  may  be  established. 
They  may  be  established  by  individual 


HOW  STORES  SAFEGUARD  customers'  interests  (and  their  own)  is  illustrated 
by  this  composite  picture  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  testing  that  goes  on  in 
Montgomery  Ward's  New  York  and  Chicago  laboratories. 


companies  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  their  products  only.  They  may  be 
established  by  trade  associations  or 
technical  societies.  To  achieve  stand¬ 
ardization  in  end-products,  there  must 
first  be  standardized  tests  and  methods 
for  achieving  these  end-products.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  established  standards  may 
be  mandatory  or  voluntary. 

The  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  industry-supported,  non¬ 
profit  organization.  Most  of  its  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  field  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  are  achieved  through  countless 
hours  of  voluntary  cooperative  effort 
by  representatives  of  industry — all  of 
them  highly  trained — with  adequate 
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representation  from  the  consumer 
area.  There  are  more  than  7,000  of 
these  volunteers  serving  as  members 
of  various  committees  and  subcommit¬ 
tees  of  the  ASA. 

There  are  almost  80  published 
American  Standards  that  deal  directly 
with  the  quality  of  finished  consumer 
products.  (Actually,  of  the  thousands 
of  American  Standards  now  on  the 
i  books,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  do 
I  not  in  some  w'ay  benefit  the  consumer.  I 
i  A  basic  philosophy  of  the  American 
:  Standards  Association  is  the  belief  that 
;  everyone  involved  in  the  use  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  should  have  a  voice  in  its  develop- 
I  ment.  Another  basic  concept  is  that 
t  an  industry  that  regulates  itself 
f  through  voluntary  standards  is  strong- 
I  er  than  one  that  has  to  be  policed  by 

flaw  because  it  cannot  or  will  not  regu¬ 
late  itself. 

Industry’s  support  of  voluntary  Con- 
I  sumer  Goods  Standards  is  evidenced 
)  by  the  fact  that  the  Consumer  Goods 
Standards  Board  of  the  ASA  has  been 
in  existence  for  the  past  25  years.  This 
board  is  one  of  15  standards  boards 
,  that  supervise  the  standardization  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  association.  There  are 
at  present  414  standardization  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  these  boards. 
Problems  involved  with  the  develop- 
i  ment  of  Consumer  Goods  Standards 
are,  we  believe,  both  more  numerous 
!  and  more  difficult  than  those  involved 
with  standards  used  by  industry  only. 

:  With  industry  standards,  personnel  de- 
[  veloping  the  standards  are  usually 
1  highly  trained  technicians;  they  know 
what  they  want  before  they  ever  get 

!  together  to  discuss  standards.  They 
speak  with  a  corporate  voice  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  standards,  and  they  can 
do  so  with  fair  assurance  that  the  same 
corporate  voice  will  see  to  it  that  the 
developed  standard  is  utilized.  And, 
I  of  course,  if  they  represent  the  indus¬ 
try-consumer  voice,  they  have  the  au¬ 
thority  and  organized  strength  to  de¬ 
mand  compliance  with  developed 
standards  for  things  industry  buys. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  develop  stand¬ 
ards  for  finished  goods  that  go  to  the 
f  ultimate  consumer.  A  first  problem  is 
^  that  of  determining  what  the  consum- 
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er — using  the  term  collectively — real¬ 
ly  wants.  Then  there  is  the  problem 
of  establishing  how  much  he  will  pay 
for  what  he  wants.  Finally,  we  have 
to  secure  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  so 
that  the  resultant  standard  or  set  of 
standards  will  be  accepted  and  used  by 
industry;  will  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
quested  by  the  consumer. 

Even  if  only  the  consumer  point  of 
view  were  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  who  is  to  say  what  the  consumer 
really  wants  when  the  consumer  is  an 
individual  or  a  family?  In  ASA,  the 


consumer  is  represented  by  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and 
the  AF  of  L-CIO.  Committee  members 
from  these  organizations  devote  many 
hours  to  representing  the  consumer 
point  of  view.  Yet  I  am  sure  these 
same  people  would  be  the  first  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  average  shopper  does  not 
always  know  what  she  wants — does  not 
often  read  labels  before  she  buys.  She 
may  know  what  she  wants  in  the  way 
of  color  or  style,  but  does  she  always 
concern  herself  with  performance 
labels? 

Establishing  performance  standards 
is  not  always  easy.  There  is  ever  the 
question  of  what  degree  of  perform¬ 
ance  should  be  built  in.  A  family  with 
children  will  need  higher  performance 
standards  for  a  rug,  for  instance,  than 
will  a  couple  with  no  children.  W'^e 
hear  much  about  so-called  “built-in  ob¬ 
solescence”  these  days,  but  should  wall 
paint  in  high  style  colors  be  designed 
to  give  five  years’  service,  when  we 
probably  will  tire  of  the  color  in  a 


ASA's  Consumer  Goods  Standards 


There  are  more  than  1,950  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  that  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  American  Standards 
Association.  Many  of  these  apply  to 
basic  materials  and  production  meth¬ 
ods;  others  (nearly  80),  of  more  vital 
interest  to  retailers,  concern  specifica¬ 
tions  and  performance  requirements 
for  consumer  goods. 

The  best  known  of  these,  the  L-22 
standard  that  covers  performance 
requirements  of  textile  fabrics,  itself 
fills  two  volumes.  Volume  I  includes 
women's  and  girls'  textile  fabrics; 
men's  and  boys'  textile  fabrics;  home 
furnishings  fabrics;  performance  re¬ 
quirements  for  special  characteristics 
and  finishes;  permanent  labels,  de¬ 
tachable  labels,  and  certification  of 
fabrics  or  products;  and  definitions  of 
terms.  Volume  II  includes  the  test 
methods  to  be  used  with  L-22. 

Other  examples  of  American  Stand¬ 
ards  for  consumer  goods: 

“  Safety  codes  for  power  lawn 


mowers,  portable  wood  ladders,  and 
portable  metal  ladders. 

•  Definitions  for  filling  requirements 
for  bedding  and  upholstery. 

•  Requirements  for  household  elec¬ 
tric  ranges,  hot  plates,  laundry  stoves, 
and  dual  type  combination  gas  ranges. 

•  Body  sizes  for  boys'  garments. 

•  Specifications  for  bleached  cot¬ 
ton  bed  sheets  and  pillowcases. 

•  Specifications  for  slidefilm  pro¬ 
jectors,  photographic  thermometers, 
microfilm  readers,  exposure  meters 
(There  are  some  25  standards  for 
photographic  consumer  goods,  and 
more  than  275  photographic  stand¬ 
ards  in  all.) 

•  Methods  of  testing  and  rating 
home  freezers  and  household  electric 
refrigerators. 

A  catalog  index  of  the  American 
Standards  available  can  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  10  East  4Cth  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Christmas  display!  Plus  Christmas  24- 
sheet  posters . . .  billboards . . .  kits.  Check 
vour  distributor. 
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Consumer  Goods  Standards  Program 
of  NRMA  Began  in  1937 

Retailers’  interest  in  merchandise  standards  developed  rapidly 
in  the  3()s.  and  the  retailers  looked  to  the  NRMA  (then  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association)  for  leadership.  This 
program  on  standards  appeared  in  the  NRDG.\’s  policy  plat¬ 
form  of  1937: 

1—  The  further  development  of  on  extensive  long  term  program  for 
the  creation  of  merchandise  standards  in  staple  and  semi-staple 
goods,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  assisting  the  consumer 
and  eliminating  waste  in  industry— such  standards  to  cover  grades, 
constructian,  performance,  size,  durability,  etc.;  methods  of  test¬ 
ing  to  insure  the  foregoing;  and  machinery  for  revising  these 
standards  from  time  to  time  so  that  they  may  be  kept  up  to  date. 

2—  The  solicitation  of  the  cooperation  of  national  associatians  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  assist  in  the  initiation  and  develapment  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  merchandise  standards.  We  recognize  that  in  order  to 
promote  universal  use  of  any  standards  so  developed,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  as  callaborators  in  the  wark  of  establishing  such 
standards  various  commercial  and  store  laboratories,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  Bureau 
af  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
various  national  consumer  organizations,  and  the  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Council. 

As  such  merchandise  standards  are  established  and  revised,  we 
recommend  that  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  secured  through  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ultimate 
Consumer  Goods  so  as  to  designate  such  approved  standards  as 
American  Standards;  and  that  when  advisable  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  be  requested  to  recognize  such  approved  standards. 

3—  Standard  Definition  of  Terms— The  development,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  aforementioned  groups,  of  a  universal  dictionary  of 
terms  to  be  used  in  retailing  to  describe  various  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  their  characteristics,  performance,  grades,  finish,  canstruction, 
etc.,  so  that  consumers  wilt  find  like  merchandise  in  all  stores  de¬ 
scribed  basically  in  the  same  way  and  be  able  better  to  judge 
values,  uses  and  limitations. 

This  dictionary  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  be  followed  in  speci¬ 


fying  merchandise  to  be  bought  and  in  describing  merchandise  to 
be  sold.  It  should  be  used  by  copywriters  as  a  basis  for  advertising 
copy;  by  store  personnel  groups  for  instruction  of  salespeople  in 
merchandise  information;  by  testing  laboratories  in  reporting  on 
merchandise  examined,  by  manufacturers  in  describing  merchan¬ 
dise  for  sale.  A  special  edition  expressed  in  simple,  non-technical 
language  should  be  issued  for  the  use  of  consumers. 

4—  Labeling- The  further  development,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
aforementioned  groups,  of  an  extensive  practical  program  af  in¬ 
formative  labeling  of  merchandise  to  serve  as  buying  guides  to 
consumers,  including  grade  labeling  in  the  case  of  staple  mer¬ 
chandise. 

5—  Factual  Merchandise  Publicity— The  further  development  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  which  will  go  far  taward  eliminating  representa¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  merchandise  which  are  exaggerated,  misleading, 
inaccurate  or  inadequate,  substituting  therefor  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  adequate  factual  presentation  of  merchandise  thraugh 
all  types  of  advertising,  labels,  signs,  and  statements  of  sales¬ 
clerks.  This  program  should  provide  for  clear  and  concise  statements 
of  content,  construction,  durability  and  serviceability,  where  such 
information  is  of  importance  to  consumers  in  enabling  them  to 
judge  better,  intrinsic  value  and  usability.  It  should  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to; 

a— Fibre  identification  of  piece  goods,  apparel  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise  made  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  or  synthetic  materials,  or 
combinations  of  these  fibres. 

b— Definite  statements  concerning  the  degree  of  washability,  in¬ 
cluding  color  permonence,  percent  of  shrinkage,  tensile  strength, 
sizing,  weighting,  etc.,  together  with  information  for  recondi¬ 
tioning  and  for  proper  handling  to  give  longer  wear  and  great¬ 
er  satisfaction. 

c— Identification  of  material  used  in  other  lines  of  merchandise, 
such  as  woods  used  in  furniture,  together  with  fair  estimates  of 
performance  and  durability  of  household  appliances  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  etc. 

6—  Valid  Certificatian— The  establishment  of  a  basis  for  sound  techni¬ 
cal  investigation  and  a  standard  procedure  to  be  followed  by  re¬ 
tailer,  manufacturer  and  advertiser  when  certifying  commodities  to 
the  public,  which  shall  include  publicity  of  the  methods  of  testing 
and  rating  used  as  a  basis  for  such  certification. 


couple  of  years?  When  styles  in  cloth¬ 
ing  change  so  fast,  who  is  to  say  how 
much  service  shall  be  built  into  a 
woman’s  coat  or  suit? 

Knowing  how  much  the  consumer 
is  willing  to  pay  for  added  quality  is, 
at  best,  an  educated  guess.  When 
articles  are  mass  produced,  it  isn’t 
enough  that  a  few  consumers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  extra.  Enough  of  them  must 
be  willing  to  pay  extra  to  justify  the 
improvement  in  the  product. 

Industry,  in  many  cases,  has  found 
that  cost  of  standardization  and  label¬ 
ing  is  balanced  off  by  reduced  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  fewer  returns  and  fewer  com¬ 
plaints.  However,  if  testing  and  label¬ 
ing  do  add  to  producer  and  distribu¬ 


tor  costs,  is  it  not  only  fair  that  the 
consumer  share  in  this  cost?  How 
much  of  this  cost  is  the  consumer  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  as  her  fair  share? 

Status  of  L-22.  There  are  a  number  of 
ASA  projects  in  the  textiles  area.  The 
most  recently  published  and  most 
widely  publicized  of  these  is  American 
Standard  L-22,  Performance  Require¬ 
ments  for  Textile  Fabrics,  a  collection 
of  75  standards  for  textile  fabrics  de¬ 
signed  for  end-uses  in  the  areas  of 
women’s  and  girls’  clothing,  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  and  household  furnish¬ 
ings.  This  standard,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  the  culmination  of  10  years 


work  by  a  group  of  dedicated  and  high¬ 
ly  trained  experts  representing  almost 
40  organizations.  L-22  was  approved 
and  published  in  1960. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  areas  of  the 
textile  industry  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  development  of 
L-22,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  letter  ballot  without  a  single 
negative  vote,  the  standard  is  being 
opposed  by  certain  segments  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry. 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  to 
L-22?  Some  say  the  requirements  are 
too  high.  Some  say  they  are  too  low. 
Some  say  the  standards  are  too  gen¬ 
eral  in  application!  Indicators  are  that 
some  simply  don’t  want  the  restrictions 
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SEARS  merchandise  development 
and  testing  laboratory  includes  a 
full  size  simulated  living  room  in 
which  appliances  are  tested  for 
noise  level,  efficiency,  ease  of 
handling,  etc.,  under  normal  living 
conditions.  (The  electronics  engi¬ 
neer  is  about  to  find  out  whether 
the  vacuum  cleaner  causes  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  picture  to  waver.) 


THIS  CHARMER  by  Munsingwear  was 
one  of  the  earliest  trade  marks  to 
emphasize  a  serviceability  standard. 


The  Fit  Wont  Wash  Out 


of  any  standards,  even  though  their  use  is  voluntary. 

Even  though  there  are  those  who  do  not  want  L-22  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  is  being  used.  Almost  every  day  we  see  indications 
that  producers  are  using  it,  that  more  and  more  buying 
groups  are  requiring  compliance  with  L-22.  We  know  too 
that  many  textile  laboratories  are  using  it  as  a  reference 
point.  Others  demand  meeting  the  L-22  standards  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  their  own  private  labels. 

The  L-22  labeling  provisions  are  perhaps  its  least  accepted 
area.  To  our  knowledge,  only  the  American  Viscose  Cor¬ 
poration  indicates  compliance  with  L-22  on  its  labels;  how¬ 
ever,  we  understand  there  are  two  and  a  half  million  of  these 
used  each  month. 

We  have  confidence  in  L-22 — that  it  is  a  good  standard — 
that  as  the  textile  field  gets  to  know  it  better,  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  used.  It  can  and  will  be  improved  when  factual 
evidence  shows  the  need. 


CHECKLIST 


"fiesf  Seller 


of  New 

Holiday  Candles  from 

WILL  &  BAUMER 


Sales  -  Appealing 
Traffic  Stoppers 


Designed  &  Packed 
for  Quick  Profits 


□  HOLIDAY  CANDLE 
PARADE 

Variety  of  artistic  designs — 
tower,  obelisk,  tear  drop, 
column,  tapestry — holiday 
colors  and  ornamentation. 


□  GLO  CANDLES 

Many  captivating  styles — 
trees,  lanterns.  Madonnas, 
Santas,  chimneys — rain¬ 
bow  colors  plus  glitter¬ 
ing  trim. 


□  CANDLES  IN  GLASS 

Lustrelites  .  .  .  Aloha  kites 
.  .  .  Hawaiian  kites  — 
colorfully  decorated  in 
rich  gem  tones,  many 
with  net  sheath  and  trim. 


□  HOLIDAY 
SPECIALTIES 

Sales-charmers  in  bright 
holiday  garb — Glo  kantern, 
Sno  Man,  Chimneylite,  Sno 
Shower  Cascade,  Kris 
Kringle  and  many  others. 


□  EVER-POPULAR 
HOLIDAY  CANDLES 

Sales-proven  favorites  over 
the  years — Bayberiy, 
Balsamlite,  Marbelized 
Modernite,  Snoballs,  Cas¬ 
cades  and  others  in  appeal¬ 
ing  Yuletide  colors  and 
impulse  packs. 


□  W/B  HOLIDAY  CANDLE  ASSORTMENT 

#61/2708  Compact,  complete,  con¬ 
venient  assortment  of  fast-moving  candles 
specially  selected  from  groups  above  for 
their  proven  eye-  and  sales-appeal  ...  in 
sizes,  quantities  and  packs  designed  to 
spark  impulse  sales  and  assure  quick 
profits.  Retail  value  $42.20;  Dealer  cost 
$27.08;  Your  profit  $15.12. 


so  don’t  delay.  For  complete  details  (de¬ 
scription,  size,  pack,  price)  on  fast-selling 
W/B  Holiday  Candles  listed  here,  and 
many  more,  write  now  for  free  informa¬ 
tive,  illustrated  literature. 

WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  INC. 

Ettablifhed  1855  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

N.W  Ywk  Boston  Chicago  Lot  Ang.I.s 

300  Park  Avo.,  $.  71  Broad  SI.  162  N.  Franklin  St.  952  S.  Floww  St. 
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NEW  YORK  JUDGE 
ORDERS  DOWN¬ 
TOWN  TAX  CUT, 
CITES  SALES  LOSS 


COOPERATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

ALLOWANCES 


Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss.  Counsel,  nrma 


A  NEW  YORK  Supreme  (Trial)  Court  decision  has  ordered  the  reduction  of  a  downtown  f 
Syracuse  property  tax  assessment  by  $600,000.  The  significance  of  this  action  for  downtown  ^ 
retailers  lies  in  the  judicial  cognizance  taken  of  factors  known  by  urban  merchants  for  years: 
the  exodus  to  the  suburbs  which  has  reduced  customer  potential,  the  loss  of  urban  industry, 
the  inaccessibility  of  downtown  shopping  areas,  and  the  competition  of  shopping  centers.  i 

All  merchants  located  in  downtown  areas  of  the  country  should  carefully  consider  ail 
the  factors  involved  in  downtown  regression  in  bolstering  their  case  for  more  realistic  prop-  l 
erty  tax  assessments.  City  authorities,  for  their  part,  should  take  a  realistic  look  at  present  ^ 
property  tax  assessments  in  the  light  of  present  conditions.  Nothing  less  than  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  downtown  real  estate  values  may  be  the  only  answ'er  for  urban  merchants. 

i 

PUBLICITY  IN  RECENT  months  regarding  cooperative  advertising  programs  has  created 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  some  retailers  regarding  the  legality  of  receiving  or  soliciting  : 
cooperative  ad  money.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  a  few  trade  groups  represent-  f 
ing  vendors  have  contributed  to  the  confusion  by  advising  their  members  to  refuse  to  grant 
ad  allowances  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  would  violate  “the  Robinson-Patman  Act.” 

Such  counsel  is,  of  course,  the  purest  form  of  sophistry.  Robinson-Patman  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  granting  or  receiving  of  ad  allowances  per  se.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  vendor,  I 
he  has  the  legal  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  any  allowances  granted  are  accorded  to  purchasers  L 
on  proportionally  equal  terms.  The  Act,  moreover,  does  not  specifically  prohibit  the  pur-  [ 
chaser  from  receiving  ad  allowances  even  if  the  recipient  obtains  a  larger  share  of  ad  money  " 
than  his  competitor. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  retailers  in  soliciting  ad  money  to  understand  the  rules  covering 
the  application  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  as  it  applies  to  vendors,  based  on  an  opinion  j 
rendered  by  an  FTC  hearing  examiner  several  years  ago: 

1.  The  seller  is  free  to  choose  whether  to  give  promotional  allowances.  ^ 

2.  If  he  does,  he  is  free  to  choose  the  base  on  which  to  make  the  payments  ( such 
as  dollar  value  of  purchases). 

3.  The  base  must  be  measurable  and  capable  of  being  proportioned  to  payments. 

4.  The  base  must  be  within  the  reach  of  all  competing  customers.  For  example,  a 
seller  cannot  limit  advertising  to  media  of  such  wide  circulation  and  high  expense  | 
that  only  his  larger  customers  can  afford  to  participate. 

5.  The  base  and  the  terms  of  payments  must  be  definitely  and  understandably  stated  i 
to  all  customers  and  affirmatively  offered  to  them.  The  seller  cannot  determine  in  1 
advance  that  a  particular  customer  cannot  or  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  f 

6.  He  must  require  from  all  the  same  proof  of  services  contracted  and  paid  for.  | 

7.  Payments  must  be  made  to  all  customers  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  base  selected,  j 

8.  The  seller  may  have  more  than  one  plan,  but  each  must  comply  with  these 

conditions.  | 

9.  In  the  event  a  seller  enters  into  a  cooperative  promotional  allowance  plan  devised  I 

and  offered  by  a  customer,  he  adopts  this  plan  as  his  own.  It  must  be  affirmative- 
ly  offered  to  all  other  customers  under  the  conditions  outlined  here.  ► 

10.  When  different  plans  are  predicated  on  different  products,  the  products  must  actu-  I 
ally  be  different  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  not  merely  distinguishable  by  rea¬ 
son  of  size,  weight  and  packaging. 
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SUNDAY  LAWS  UPHELD  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  VIRGINIA 

THE  PENNSYLV  ANIA  State  Supreme  Court  has  up¬ 
held  that  state’s  Sunday  Selling  law,  thus  removing  the 
final  legal  barrier  to  the  enforcement  of  statutes  re¬ 
quiring  stores  to  stay  closed  on  Sunday.  The  high  court 
of  the  Keystone  State  followed  the  lead  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  denying  that  there  are  any  state  con¬ 
stitutional  objections  to  the  state  law  enacted  in  1959. 
Following  the  decision,  the  Attorney  General’s  office  in 
Pennsylvania  announced  that  compliance  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  law  would  be  left  to  local  and  county  agencies. 

In  a  similar  action,  the  V’irginia  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
held  a  stiff  Sunday  selling  statute  enacted  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  General  Assembly  in  1960. 

MERCHANrS  "DEBT  POOLING"  SERVICE  PROHIBITED 

TO  HELP  OUT  his  financially  pressed  customers,  a 
Vermont  merchant  undertook  a  “debt  pooling”  opera¬ 
tion  whereby  they  avoided  bankruptcy.  The  merchant 
administered  the  affairs  of  his  customers  for  a  fee,  deal¬ 
ing  with  creditors  through  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  attorney.  Such  activities  are  illegal,  according  to  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court,  because  they  constitute  the 
illegal  practice  of  law.  While  conceding  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  had  acted  in  good  faith  and  fairly  with  all  of  his 
customers,  the  court  ruled  that  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  by  attorneys  rendering  advice  in  such 
matters  directly  to  the  debtors.  This  decision  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  merchants  to  check  their  state 
laws  dealing  with  “debt  pooling”  before  undertaking 
such  services  on  behalf  of  their  customers. 

NEW  LAW  HIKES  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE 

UNDER  THE  CURRENT  tax  law  regulations,  an  em¬ 
ployee  must  make  an  accounting  to  his  employer  for 
expenses  incurred  on  the  employer’s  behalf,  if  the  em¬ 
ployee  wishes  to  avoid  including  expense  reimburse¬ 
ments  on  his  individual  income  tax  return.  The  regu¬ 
lations,  however,  provide  that  an  employee  need  not 
“account”  if  he  is  paid  a  fixed  per  diem  equal  to  125 
per  cent  of  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to  government  em¬ 
ployees.  Recently  the  President  signed  a  bill  which  in¬ 
creases  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to  government  em¬ 
ployees  to  $16  per  day  and  12  cents  a  mile.  This  auto¬ 
matically  increases  the  ceiling  on  non-accountable  per 
diems  by  store  executives  from  $15  a  day  to  $20  per 
day  and  from  12V^  cents  a  mile  to  15  cents  a  mile. 
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Display  Space 

IN  ONLY  AN  HOUR! 

with  ShuieSelt 

nUMt  MAMX 

GONDOLAS 


®  Shure-Sell  gondolas  can  be  easily 
I!  assembled  in  an  hour  to  give  you 
U  display  for  self-serve  merchan- 
n  dise.  Complete  flexibility  allows 
g  middle  shelves  to  be  adjusted  at 
g  one  inch  intervals.  SO  sq.  ft.  of 
n  selling  display;  each  shelf  carries 
"  200  lbs.;  H.  49",  W.  36",  L.  72". 


COMPANY 

Post  Office  Box  276 
Pico  Rivera,  California 


Shure-Sell  Lo-Boy  Gondola  gives 
®  36  sq.  ft.  selling  space,  19  cu.  ft. 
II  closed  storage.  Ideal  for  gifts, 
H  small  appliances,  white  goods, 
D  apparel,  etc.  49"  high  with  two 
g  adjustable  glass  shelves.  Hard- 
H  wood  birch  finish. 

|j  Shure-Sell  accessories  such  as 
H  end  units,  glass  bins,  hardware, 
brackets  and  holders  of  all 
"  types  make  your  display  work 
H  better ...  sell  more! 

II  - 

II  fRS£l  Write  for  Catalog  S-6I 

n 

H  Here’s  the  answer  to  your  mer- 
g  chandising  problems . . .  gondolas, 

11  glass  hardware,  pricing  systems, 

II  standards,  and  brackets . . .  and 
H  tips  on  how-to-do¬ 
ll  it  with  Shure-Sell  j 
••  display  products.  |  -  / 
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FIBERS,  FABRICS,  FINISHES 


Meraklon  —  New  Name  in  Carpets. 

Various  manufacturers  are  reported  to 
be  in  experimental  production  on  car¬ 
pets  made  of  Meraklon,  a  carpet  fiber 
introduced  by  Montecatini,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  chemical  company.  It  is  said  to  be 
as  resilient  as  average  carpet  wool  and 
as  wear-resistant  as  nylon.  In  addition, 
it  is  described  as  the  lightest  weight 
fiber  available,  a  given  amount  of  it 
providing  25  per  cent  more  cover 
power  than  an  equal  amount  of  wool- — - 
or  25  per  cent  more  carpet  per  dollar. 
The  price  per  pound  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  top  quality  carpet  wool, 
and  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  the 
recently  reduced  prices  of  the  leading 
acrylic  carpet  fibers. 

Meraklon  is  one  of  the  fiber  forms 
of  the  relatively  new  plastic,  polypro¬ 
pylene.  It  is  in  quantity  production 
in  Italy,  and  U.  S.  production  facilities 
are  planned  for  late  1962.  Chemore 
Corporation  is  marketing  it  here. 

Economies  in  Dyeing.  A  short-cut  meth¬ 
od  of  producing  patterned  nylon  car¬ 
peting  is  now  being  tried  by  several 
carpet  manufacturers.  They  are  using 
a  new  type  of  Du  Font’s  501  carpet 
nylon  in  combination  with  the  regular 
501.  The  new  fiber  and  the  regular 
fiber  take  the  color  differently.  When 
the  two  are  combined  in  a  carpet  fabric 
and  the  fabric  is  immersed  in  a  dye 
bath,  a  two-shade  carpet  is  produced: 
for  example,  brown  and  beige  or  brown 
and  gold.  The  effect  of  more  than  two 
shades  can  be  achieved  if  differences 
in  yarn  and  weave  are  also  introduced. 
Experimental  carpets  shown  last  month 
by  Du  Pont  included  tone-on-tone, 
patterned  and  two-dimensional  effects. 

By  substituting  this  piece  dyeing 
method  for  yarn  dyeing,  mills  can  keep 
up  with  the  trend  to  patterned  floor 
coverings  and  with  changes  in  color 
preferences  without  increased  inven¬ 
tory  risk.  Now  the  nylon  carpet  can  be 
produced  as  undyed  fabric,  with  color 
added  as  a  single  last  step. 

This  same  method  of  getting  multi¬ 
color  effects  is  being  used  in  knitwear. 


a 
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through  cross-dyeing  of  piece  goods. 
Here  two  types  of  “Orion”  acrylic  fiber 
are  used:  type  44  and  type  42.  By  us¬ 
ing  a  five-yarn  system,  with  the  two 
fibers  blended  differently  and  each 
yarn  accepting  a  different  amount  of 
dye,  five  variations  of  two  colors  are 
obtained  in  a  single  dye  bath — to  pro¬ 
duce  stripes,  heathers,  argyles  and 
other  patterns.  Use  of  these  blends  in 
woven  fabrics  will  also  be  developed. 

Celacrimp,  a  new  filament  textured 
acetate  yarn  by  Celanese  Fibers  Com¬ 
pany,  lends  itself  to  the  same  process. 
When  it  is  combined  with  cotton  in  a 
dye  bath,  tone-on-tone  colorings  are 
produced.  An  example  of  this  is  a  line 
of  “heirloom”  style  bedspreads  by 
Concord  Mills. 

Machine-Washable  Woolens.  Machine- 
washable,  machine-dryable  wool  blank¬ 
ets  were  introduced  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  last  winter;  are  now  in  full  pro¬ 
duction  and  delivery  by  Chatham, 
Faribault  and  Pearce.  These  are  Dy- 
lanized  blankets,  guaranteed  not  to 
shrink  more  than  five  per  cent  and  not 
to  felt  or  mat.  This  fall,  the  public  is 
also  getting  acquainted  with  Puritan 
Sportswear’s  Dylanized  sweaters,  ma¬ 
chine-washable  and  machine-dryable, 
requiring  no  blocking. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Wool  and  Mohair  Laboratory  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  process  of  its  own  for 
shrinkproofing  wool  so  that  it  w'ill  be 
machine  w'ashable.  This  is  called 
“interfacial  polymerization”  by  the 
technicians  who  developed  it.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  application  of  a  permanent 
plastic  “skin”  to  the  wool  fiber.  The 
process  is  expected  to  be  available  to 
manufacturers  early  next  year. 

High-Performance  Rayons.  The  first 
fabrics  of  Zantrel  Polynosic  rayon  in 
blends  with  cotton  are  in  production 
for  next  spring.  They  will  include 
shirtings,  dress  fabrics,  gabardines  and 
twills  and  drills  for  sportswear.  Zan¬ 
trel  is  said  to  give  carded  yarn  fabrics 
the  quality  appearance  of  fine  combed 


cotton.  This  new'  kind  of  rayon  is  espe¬ 
cially  compatible  with  cotton  because 
of  its  dimensional  stability  and  high 
wet-dry  strength — qualities  which  lead 
the  Hartford  Fibres  Company  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  it  will  “replace  conventional 
rayon  in  many  textile  areas.”  Zantrel 
first  went  into  commercial  production 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

“Avril”  is  another  new  name  that 
will  reach  customers  next  spring.  More 
than  three  dozen  finished  fabrics  made 
with  American  Viscose  Corporation’s 
Fiber  40  rayon  have  been  approved 
under  the  company’s  finished-fabric 
testing  program.  Only  fabrics  which 
meet  minimum  end  use  specifications 
and  blend  levels  are  permitted  to  use 
the  Avril  name. 

The  approved  fabrics,  now  being 
placed  with  apparel  cutters  for  resort 
and  spring  lines,  cover  a  wide  range — 
from  sheers  to  broadcloths,  flannels, 
tweeds,  and  gabardines. 

American  Viscose  says  that  Fiber 
40,  the  Avril  fiber,  is  the  strongest 
rayon  staple  ever  made,  and  that  it  will 
take  mercerization  and  resin  finishing 
with  less  loss  of  strength  than  cotton. 
Specifications  for  each  end  use  and  for 
correct  blending  proportions  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  American  Viscose’s  Fabric 
Development  Department.  Samples 
submitted  by  weavers  and  converters 
are  tested  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Test¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

"Scotchgard"  Furniture  Promotion. 

Customers  who  buy  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  at  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  may  order  it  “Scotchgarded” 
before  delivery.  Kiesling-Hess,  the 
“Scotchgard”  finisher  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area,  sends  a  workman  to  the 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  warehouse  to 
make  the  application  there.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  heavily  promoted 
through  the  summer;  is  now  a  stand¬ 
ard  offer  at  the  four  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  stores.  Salesmen  find  it  helps 
them  to  close  the  sale  with  customers 
who  like  white  and  pale  upholstery  but 
are  dubious  about  its  practicality.  No 
delivery  delay  is  involved  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  for  the  store  there  is  no 
investment  and  no  workroom  cost. 
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C 


LEE 

HANGER  HOLDER 


•  Light  weight 

•  Sturdy  galvanizisd  iron 

•  Holds  approximately 
60  hangers 

•  Streamlined  cohstruc- 
tion 

•  25”  high 


EQUIPMENT  &  SYSTEMS 


END 

HANGER  TANGLES 


Burroughs'  New  Punched  Card  Computer  System.  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporation  last  month  announced  that  it  will  begin 
production  of  a  computer  system  suitable  for  retail  users 
of  punched  card  equipment.  The  new  computer  is  called 
the  B260,  and  is  described  as  a  high-production,  low-priced 
“work-horse”  for  medium  and  large-scale  punched  card 
applications. 

Ray  Epperts,  Burroughs  president,  said  the  company  has 
been  preparing  for  the  past  two  years  for  an  aggressive  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  punched  card  market,  and  will  supply  not  only 
equipment  but  training  and  systems  counsel  for  tab  equip¬ 
ment  users  who  are  ready  to  graduate  to  their  own  com¬ 
puter  installations. 

Burroughs’  claims  of  high  speed  and  high  efficiency  for 
the  new  equipment  are  based  on  ( 1 )  the  use  of  two  card 
reading  units,  to  give  double  input  capacity;  (2)  a  high 
speed  card  punching  output  device;  (  3  )  instantaneous  card 
feeding;  and  (4)  internal  buffering,  which  permits  each 
component  of  the  system  to  operate  at  maximum  speed.  That 
is.  the  electronic  processing  unit  can  continue  to  handle 
new  data  while  the  slower  mechanical  output  processing  of 
previous  data  is  completed.  Programming  is  said  to  be 
highly  simplified,  too. 

First  deliveries  of  the  B260  system  are  scheduled  for  the 
fall  of  1962.  It  will  lease  for  $3,750  monthly;  sell  for 
$183,650. 


with  the 

TIME  AND  HANGER  SAVING 


Remote  Computer.  RCA  magnetic  tape  terminal  units  now 
link  the  federal  social  security  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Kansas  City.  The  San  Francisco  office  transmits  data  re¬ 
corded  on  magnetic  tape  to  an  RCA  501  computer  in  the 
Kansas  City  office,  which  sends  back  the  computer-pro¬ 
cessed  facts  and  figures,  also  on  magnetic  tape,  on  the  same 


^  No  More  Breakage! 

^  No  More  Sorting!  J  1 

No  More  Clutter! 

Neatest,  simplest  way  to  sort  and 
store  hangers.  Keeps  them  always 
ready  for  re-use.  Holder  can  stand 
alone  on  counter  or  be  hung  on  wall 
or  desk.  Easy  to  carry  between  selling  floor  and  re¬ 
ceiving  room.  Puts  hangers  where  you  need  them, 
when  you  want  them. 

Recommended  by  department  and  specialty  store 
managements  as  most  efficient  way  to  keep  hangers 
neat  and  sorted,  ready  for  use.  Quickly  pays  for  itself 
by  saving  time  and  eliminating  breakage. 


Bell  System’s  Dataset  201A  is  used  at  each  end  of  the 
private  line  telephone  circuit.  The  sending  operator  diah 
the  receiving  point  directly,  receives  confirmation  that  a 
connection  has  been  established  and  starts  data  transmis¬ 
sion  by  pushing  a  button  on  the  magnetic  tape  terminal  con¬ 
trol  panel. 

T.  A.  Smith,  executive  vice  president  of  RCA’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Processing  division,  said  the  transmission  speed 
of  this  installation  ( 40  times  faster  than  teletypwriter  I  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  is  possible.  “The  only  real  speed 
limitation  on  the  equipment,”  he  said,  “is  that  imposed  by 
the  operating  rate  of  the  communications  medium  used, 
whether  normal  telephone  facilities,  leased  lines  or  micro- 
wave.  It  is  possible  to  transmit  more  than  18,000  data 
characters  in  a  single  second  with  existing  public  carrier 
facilities.”  With  some  changes  in  the  equipment,  trans¬ 
mission  speed  can  go  much  higher — for  example,  to  66,000 
characters  per  second,  which  equals  the  rate  of  the  modern 
magnetic  tape  computer  itself. 


Order  Your  Supply  Today! 

LEE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


2736  Lyndale  Ave.  So.  •  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 
Q  Please  send  lull  details  on  Lee  Hanger  Holders 
Q  Please  ship _ Lee  Hanger  Holders 


COMPANY 


STATE 


October,  1961 


LEASED  DEPARTMENTS 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

go  ahead.  A  lot  of  effort  and  under¬ 
standing  have  to  be  put  into  a  leased 
arrangement  on  both  sides,  in  order  for 
it  to  work  out.  The  lessee  has  no  more 
reason  than  the  store  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  that  is  likely  to  result 
only  in  battles. 

Finally,  lessees  suggest  checking  in 
the  market.  A  resource’s  eye  view  of 
the  prospective  lessee  can  give  the 
store  a  fairly  good  idea  of  how  capable 
the  lessee  is,  how  he  does  his  buying, 
how  well  financed  he  is.  The  one  who 
can  buy  big  and  buy  early,  who  is  quick 
to  spot  a  trend  and  go  along  with  it,  is 
usually  favorably  known  throughout 
his  markets. 

The  Partnership  at  Work 

WHEN  THE  lessee  is  actually  in  the 
store,  there  are  checks  that  manage¬ 
ment  can  make  to  be  sure  the  perform¬ 
ance  is  all  it  should  be,  aside  from  what 


the  sales  figures  alone  may  tell.  A  shoe 
lessee  suggests  watching  for  customer 
complaints — the  giveaway  if  fitting  is 
poor!  Customer  acceptance  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  appearance  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  quality  of  the  sales  help, 
should  all  be  checked.  A  stamp  lessee 
suggests  shopping  the  department  at 
intervals  and  getting  customer  reac¬ 
tions.  A  book  lessee  points  out  that  the 
head  of  a  well  run  book  department 
soon  becomes  a  magnet  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  intellectual  questions;  if 
people  keep  coming  to  him  for  advice 
on  how  to  get  information  on  this  or 
that  point,  or  if  they  ask  him  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  community  affairs,  he  is 
undoubtedly  doing  a  good  job  in  his 
department. 

A  luggage  lessee  has  a  simple  yard¬ 
stick  for  management:  a  good  lessee 
in  his  field  should  double  what  the  store 
has  been  doing  on  its  own  with  a  buyer 
who  has  been  handling  other  goods. 


too.  A  lessee  in  another  field  says:  ‘’It 
is  most  important  that  the  leased  de¬ 
partment  successfully  mirror  the  image 
of  the  store  as  a  whole.  If  it  succeeds 
in  this  regard  and  provides  a  return  to 
the  store  greater  than  the  store  itself 
could  gain  from  self  operation  of  the 
department,  then  .  .  .  the  operation  is 
a  successful  one.” 

Fashion  leadership,  consistent  clien¬ 
tele,  good  percentage  of  sales  to  total 
store  sales,  ability  to  participate  in 
store  or  divisional  events,  evidence  of 
good  liaison  between  the  central  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  lessee  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  ...  all  these,  too,  are 
suggested  as  yardsticks. 

Store  Criticism.  Lessees  like  to  work 
closely  with  other  departments  of  the 
store,  to  feel  like  part  of  the  store 
family.  If  this  means  accepting  criti¬ 
cism,  most  of  them  are  willing,  too. 
But  what  they  don’t  like,  either  as  a 
contract  clause  or  as  a  yardstick  for 
judging  performance,  is  some  arbi¬ 
trary  figure  held  up  as  the  right  per- 


l(i 


A  unique  merging  with  your 
store  image  and  policies. 


IIARUY  t  MIIJ.I.NKUY  C'O.VIPANV 

Specialists  in  Millinery  Management 


140  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco  8,  California 


48  West  38th  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York 
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Using  the  Lessee: 


A  Success  Story 


LEFT:  Store  window  displays  emphasized 
store-wide  cooperation  in  the  promotion. 
RIGHT:  A  chance  to  get  the  author's  autograph 
boosted  sales  for  the  leased  book  department. 


Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  pro¬ 
vided  a  classic  example  last  summer  of 
the  success  possible  when  store  and 
lessee  cooperate  on  a  promotion  that 
uses  both  leased  departments  and 
owned  departments. 

The  theme  of  the  promotion  was 
"Your  Own  Room,"  interior  decorating 
for  teens,  and  the  springboard  was  the 
book  of  that  title  by  Mary  Furlong 
Moore,  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
store  management  by  the  book  depart¬ 
ment  lessee,  Walden  Book. 

Walden  Book  arranged  to  have  the 


author  give  a  two-day  "Teens-ville 
Clinic"  at  the  store,  and  the  sessions 
were  publicized  throughout  the  store. 
Special  displays  were  set  up  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  department  connected  in 
any  way  with  home  furnishings;  exterior 
window  displays  played  up  the  theme; 
even  the  apparel  departments  had  a 
tie-in,  for  tickets  for  the  clinic  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  teen-age  apparel  Hi- 
Shop. 

The  sessions  were  crowded— and  the 
store  rated  the  effect  on  owned  depart¬ 
ment  sales  as  excellent. 


ABOVE:  A  two-day  "Teen-ville  Clinic"  on 
interior  decorating  drew  good  crowds. 
BELOW:  Special  displays  in  owned  home 
furnishings  departments  were  tied 
into  the  promotion. 


centage  of  markup  for  them  to  take,  or 
the  right  percentage  of  sales  for  them 
to  spend  on  advertising. 

One  lessee,  for  example,  pointed  out 
that  there  can  be  legitimate  occasions 
for  taking  a  markup  that  could  look 
shockingly  large  to  the  management 
when  considered  out  of  context.  A  new 
and  hot  item,  an  exclusive  with  the 


lessee,  one  that  is  being  promoted  to 
the  hilt  while  it  is  still  new,  may  very 
well  deserve  a  large  markup.  When 
it  becomes  everyone’s  baby,  the  holi¬ 
day  is  over — and  so  is  the  lessee’s 
chance  of  getting  back  what  he  put 
into  creating  and  developing  some¬ 
thing  new.  “So  long  as  we  remain  com¬ 
petitive,”  suggests  the  lessee,  “let  the 


markup  be  our  problem.  One  reason 
for  taking  in  a  lessee  is  to  give  manage¬ 
ment  a  chance  to  stop  worrying  about 
markup.” 

What  To  Specify.  In  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
vertising  outlays,  lessees  point  out  that 
they  usually  invest  a  larger  percentage 
of  sales  for  this  purpose  than  do  the 
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NRMA  Stores  Look  at  Future  of  Leased  Departments 


Number  of  Leased  Departments 
Per  Reporting  Store  Now 

6%  lease  none 

40  ”  one  to  three  depts. 

22  ”  four  to  six 

17  ”  seven  to  nine 

15  ”  10  or  more 

100% 

Median  or  typical  number:  4  leased 
departments 

Median  number  of  depts.  per  store:  58 

Number  of  stores  with  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  departments  leased:  43% 

Number  of  stores  with  more  depts. 
leased  now  than  two  years  ago:  32% 

Changes  Stores  Have  Made 
In  the  Past  Two  Years 

Number  of  stores  that  lease  out  one  or 
more  departments  formerly  store  oper¬ 
ated:  20% 

Number  of  stores  that  added  one  or 
more  new  depts.  as  leased  depts.:  28% 

Number  of  stores  that  resumed  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  formerly  leased  dept.:  19% 

Number  of  stores  that  discontinued  a 
department  that  had  been  leased:  19^^ 

Departments  Leased 
Since  January  1,  1959 

Number  of  Stores* 


Now 

That  Leased 

Laasing 

Dept.  After 

This  Dept. 

1  1  59 

Shoes 

Tires  &:  .Auto 

125 

14 

Accessories 

19 

13 

Watch  Repair 

49 

8 

Millinery 

142 

7 

Sewing  Machines 

51 

6 

Fine  Jewelry 

36 

6 

Records 

12 

5 

Kooks.  Library 

42 

5 

Oj)tical 

29 

4 

Beauty  Salon 

126 

4 

Stamps  &  Coins 

10 

4 

Storm  Windows 

9 

4 

(Departments  with  three  or  fewer  re¬ 
ports  of  leasing  after  January  1,  1959 
are  not  listed) 

•Of  202  reporting  on  this  point 


Findings  are  based  on  the  first  220 
replies  to  a  mail  cjuestionnaire  that 
was  circulated  among  heads  of  NRM.A 


Departments  Now  Leased— 
Millinery  Heads  List 

(Percentages  indicate  the  number  of 
stores,  among  202  reporting  on  this 
])oint,  that  mentioned  one  or  more 
departments  of  the  description  indi¬ 
cated.  store  that  had,  say,  three 
lea.setl  shoe  departments,  was  thus 
counted  only  once  as  a  store  with  one 
or  more  leased  shoe  departments.) 


70  % 

reported  Millinery 

621/2% 

Beauty  Salon 

62  % 

Shoes 

39  % 

Photo  Studio 

9r;  CT/ 
/O 

Sewing  Machine 

24  % 

Watch  Repair 

23  % 

Shoe  Repair 

21  % 

Books.  Library 

18  % 

Pine  Jewelry 

14  % 

Optical 

14  ^ 

Restaurants 

12  % 

Furs 

‘-"/2% 

'Fires,  Auto 

.Accessories 


Other  departments  reported  by  5%,  to 
9%  eacfu  Candy,  Paint,  Cameras,  Rec¬ 
ords,  Wall  Paper,  Stamps  and  Coins, 
Stonn  Windows,  Pet  Shop. 

Moderate  Increase  in  Leasing 
Expected  by  1965 

2%  expect  to  have  many  more  than 
now 

24%,  expect  to  have  a  few  more 
67%  expect  to  have  the  same  number 
7%  expect  to  have  fewer 

100% 


Retail  Expectations  for  1965— 
Leased  Departments'  Share  of 
Total  Volume 

3%  expect  it  to  be  much  greater 
34%  expect  it  to  be  somewhat  greater 
49%  expect  it  to  be  the  same 
14%  expect  it  to  be  less 

100% 


stores  in  June  1961.  'Fhe  mailing  was 
limited  to  stores  with  total  annual 
volume  of  .SI  million  or  more. 


What  Stores  Specify  in  Leasing 
a  Merchandise  Department 

Number  who  would  specify  price 
range:  76% 

Number  who  woidd  specify  extent  to 
which  price  competition  must  be  met: 
78% 

Number  who  woidd  specify  the  maxi¬ 
mum  markup  on  which  the  lessee 
operates:  15% 

Nundrer  who  would  specify  the  size 
aiul  frequency  of  the  lessee’s  advertis- 
ing:  77% 


Factors  Management  Considers 
When  Selecting  Lessees 

On  a  list  of  six  possibilities, 

97^1,  checked  lessee’s  competeiue 
and  integrity 

55%,  checked  adeijuacy  of  lessee  s 
capital  and  facilities 
■!2'’f,  checked  favorable  contract 
terms 

3%,  checked  stores  with  which 
lessee  is  now  associated 
39%,  checked  recommendations  of 
stores  in  which  lessee  operates 
23”(,  checked  compatibility  of  lessee 
with  store  personnel 

(Figures  add  to  more  than  1<I9‘’|, 
as  most  checked  more  than  one 
factor.) 


Number  of  stores  that  definitely  know 
of  present  lessees  who  also  operate 
stores  of  their  own:  39% 

Number  of  stores  that  prefer  lessees 
who  also  operate  their  own  stores:  7%, 

Number  of  stores  that  themsehes 
operate  leased  departments  in  other 
stores:  5%  v 


Some  Lessees  Run 
Stores  of  Their  Own 
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stores  themselves,  when  the  lessee’s 
figures  are  compared  w'ith  MOR  per¬ 
centages  for  the  same  department. 
They  don't  mind  spending  the  adver¬ 
tising  money;  in  fact,  they  think  it’s 
smart  to  do  this.  What  they  do  mind 
is  being  told  to  spend  it.  That,  they 
think,  is  a  condition  best  left  out  of 
the  contract. 

Store  heads  who  cooperated  in  this 
study  generally  favor  mentioning  in 
the  leased  department  contract  the 
price  range  within  which  the  lessee  is 
to  operate,  the  extent  to  which  price 
competition  should  be  met,  and  the 
size  and  frequency  of  the  lessee’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Lessees  generally  do  not 
want  contracts  to  be  overly  explicit, 
primarily  because  they  feel  that  the 
contract  alone  is  no  real  safeguard  to 
the  store. 

“The  only  safeguard  for  retail  man¬ 
agement.”  says  one  lessee,  “is  the 
selection  of  a  good  operator.  Retail 
management  can  create  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  relationship  with  leased  depart¬ 
ments  by  treating  the  lessee  as  part  of 
the  store.  This  includes  attitude,  give- 
and-take  discussions,  and  open-mind¬ 
edness  and  understanding.  Manage¬ 
ments  can  hinder  the  lessee  by  request¬ 
ing  too  much  detail  and  desiring  too 
much  control.  It’s  a  two-way  street 
and  retail  management  must  believe 
that  the  lessee  knows  his  business  and 
is  vitally  concerned  about  the  success 
of  the  store.” 

And  if  the  store  doesn’t  believe  that? 
Another  lessee  suggests  strongly  that 
an  escape  clause  should  be  written 
into  the  contract  for  the  benefit  of 
either  party  if  the  relationship  proves 
to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Some  store  viewpoints:  “I  don’t 
think  definite  provisions  should  he 
written  into  the  contract.  Such  matters 
should  he  discussed  and  informal 
agreements  made  before  the  lease  is 
made.  If  not  satisfactory,  get  a  new' 
lessee.”  And,  “If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  merchandising  ability,  there 
should  he  no  lease.” 

Getting  Along  Together.  Several  stores 
point  out  that  they  make  the  leased 
department  a  part  of  the  store  and  have 
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Proudly  Move  Ahead  With 
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•  GREATER  VOLUME 

•  ADHERENCE  TO  STORE  POLICY 

•  INCREASED  STYLE  PRESTIGE 

•  HIGHER  UNIT  SALE 
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THIRTY  YEARS  OF  PROVEN  SUCCESS 
BUILDING  BUSINESS  WITH  TOP  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA.  MANY  OF 
THESE  FIRMS  ARE  WITH  US  FROM 
THE  TIME  WE  STARTED. 
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it  represented  at  all  store  meetings. 
“Attach  his  operation  to  one  of  your 
merchandising  or  operating  divisions 
and  make  him  part  of  your  own  opera¬ 
tion.  Forget  that  he  is  a  leased  de¬ 
partment,”  suggests  one  store  head. 
(Asked  how  things  work  out  when  a 
leased  department  is  assigned  to  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  one  lessee  said: 
“That  depends  on  the  merchandise 
manager.  Some  of  them  have  loads  of 
ideas,  suggest  tie-ins,  pull  us  into  di¬ 
visional  and  storewide  activities.  It’s 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  them.  If  the 
merchandise  manager  is  of  the  other 
kind — well,  our  contact  is  with  top 
management.  We  can  by-pass  a  weak 
merchandise  man  as  a  store  buyer 
cannot.”) 

Among  the  reporting  store  heads, 
there  were  some  whose  relationships 
with  lessees  are  obviously  based  upon 
mutual  respect.  One  store  has  a  set  of 
rules  that,  in  effect,  outlines  its  own 
policies  so  that  the  lessee  can  live  by 
them,  as  the  store’s  own  departments 
do.  Now'here  does  the  statement  of 


LET  US  OPERATE  YOUR 

COSTUME  JEWELRY, 

SILVER  and  WATCH 
DEPARTMENTS 


We  have  had  long  and  successful 
experience  in  Leased  Department 
operation  with  many  well-known 
department  stores.  In  a  jewelry 
department,  experience  and 
expert  supervision  pays  off. 
CONTACT  MR.  ALLEN  DAVIDSON 
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Thomas  Long  Company 
46  Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


policy  take  the  tone,  “You  must  do 
this.”  Instead,  it  is  all,  “This  is  how 
we  do  it.” 

Another  store  head  draws  a  line,  in 
his  comments,  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  those  responsibilities  the  man¬ 
agement  should  take  and  those  it 
should  leave  to  the  lessee.  “The  store 
sets  policy,  which  is  WHAT  to  do,” 
he  writes,  “and  attempts  as  much  as 
possible  to  stay  out  of  the  method  of 
operation,  which  is  HOW  to  do  it.” 


Some  Alternatives  to" Leasing 


MUCH  OF  THE  discussion  of  leased 
departments  boils  down  to  choosing  a 
good  lessee  and  working  with  him  on 
terms  of  friendly  cooperation.  An  in¬ 
adequate  lessee  or  a  poor  relationship 
between  store  and  lessee  are  equally  to 
he  avoided.  Yet  there  are  stores  whose 
operations  in  some  fields  are  too  small 
to  attract  desirable  lessees,  or  whose 
location  make  it  impossible  to  work 
out  a  deal  w  ith  lessees  the  store  would 
like. 

For  such  stores,  there  are  some  al¬ 
ternatives  in  handling  departments 
that  might  otherwise  be  leased.  One 
of  the  more  interesting  arrangements 
is  the  “managed”  book  department, 
for  stores  that  are  too  small  in  terms  of 
potential  book  volume  for  a  leased  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  book  specialist,  who 
runs  larger  departments  on  a  leased 
basis,  provides  smaller  ones  with  bal¬ 
anced  stock,  suggests  advertising, 
offers  promotional  help,  and  trains  an 
employee  to  provide  daily  reports  from 
which  the  company  can  replenish  the 
stock.  The  ownership  of  the  stock  and 
the  management  of  the  department  re¬ 
main  otherwise  in  the  hands  of  the 


Another  alternative,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  high-ticket  departments,  is 
the  consignment  deal.  The  store 
neither  owns  nor  selects  the  stock;  the 
vendor  is  paid  for  what  is  sold  and 
takes  hack  the  rest  within  a  stated 
period.  The  shortcomings  of  such  a 
method  are  plain,  but  so  are  .its  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  store  that  cannot  man¬ 
age  the  market  coverage  and  breadth 
of  inventory  on  its  own. 


Vendor-Managsd.  Still  another  sub¬ 
stitute  is  the  vendor-managed  depart¬ 
ment.  Greeting  cards  are  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  leading  resource  play¬ 
ing  a  major  role  in  selecting  the  sea¬ 
son’s  numbers,  laying  out  the  depart¬ 
ment,  training  the  salespeople  in  stock 
replenishment,  and  so  on.  Similar  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  found  in  other 
highly  specialized  fields,  like  pet  de¬ 
partments,  or  in  sections  of  store-run 
departments,  where  there  are  just  too 
many  low-unit  items  to  be  stocked  for 
the  buyer  to  master  them  all.  It  be¬ 
comes  practical,  in  such  cases,  to  go 
along  with  one’s  principal  resources, 
let  them  plan  the  assortment,  and  hope 
that  their  salesmen  will  check  the  stock 
often  enough  to  insure  completeness. 

One  more  familiar  substitute  is  the 
jobber-run  department  or  section.  The 
store  owns  the  stock,  but,  buying  from 
a  jobber,  sacrifices  some  margin. 
W  here  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
items  to  be  watched,  the  jobber  stock? 
and  services  the  department.  If  he 
does  this  well  and  often,  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  section  prospers.  If  he  is  less 
capable  or  conscientious  than  he 
should  be,  profitable  items  may  be 
out  of  stock,  second-best  may  predomi¬ 
nate,  and  the  assortment  may  other¬ 
wise  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
poor  volume  that  will  result  may  satis¬ 
fy  the  jobber,  yet  not  produce  enough 
business,  profit,  or  good  will  for  the 


Still  another  type  of  operation,  not 
limited  to  small  stores,  is  one  that  is 
very  much  like  a  leased  department, 
yet  no  money  changes  hands.  This  is 
the  set-up  that  travel  bureaus  use: 
Space,  usually  on  an  upper  floor,  is 
provided  without  charge  by  the  store. 
In  return,  the  travel  agency  draws  its 
own  traffic,  ties  in  with  store  promo¬ 
tions,  displays,  and  special  events,  and 
advises  travelers  on  what  they  will  need 
by  way  of  wardrobe  and  luggage.  The 
store  is  paid  strictly  in  intangibles:  ar. 
added  service  to  customers,  prestige, 
and  the  availability  of  help  on  travel 
or  import  promotions  from  people 
equipped  to  provide  display  props, 
ideas,  speakers,  and  almost  anything 
else  that  the  store  might  need. 
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1961-1962  Credit  Management  Year 
Book.  Credit  Management  Division, 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
244  pages.  NRMA  members:  $6.50 
(non-members:  $10). 

This  useful  annual  contains  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  speeches  and  discus¬ 
sions  at  this  year’s  credit  management 
conference  in  New  Orleans,  plus  the 
proceedings  at  an  earlier  meeting  de¬ 
voted  to  accounts  receivable  financing. 
Credit  promotion,  automation  and  ac¬ 
count  numbering,  and  collections  are 
among  the  topics  covered,  and  there  is 
one  complete  section  of  tested  cost  sav¬ 
ings  ideas  and  another  concentrating 
on  smaller  stores.  Credit  department 
operating  results  for  1960  are  given 
in  full  tabular  detail. 

1962  Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers:  $4  (non-members:  $8). 

Contents  of  the  1962  edition  of  this 
popular  desk-top  size  calendar  include: 
monthly  calendar  pages  with  useful 
selling  and  advertising  suggestions  for 
each  day,  with  enough  space  for  your 
own  notations;  an  alphabetical  index 
of  trade  days  and  weeks,  plus  a  listing 
of  important  religious  holidays;  de¬ 
partmental  volume  figures  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  departmental 
monthly  sales  both  as  a  percentage  of 
yearly  sales  and  in  relation  to  total 
store  sales.  New  features  this  year  are 
budget  planning  work  sheets  and  a 
long-range  promotion  planning  chart. 

Dreams  for  Sale.  By  Jerome  E.  Klein  and 
Edward  F.  Engle.  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  16  pages.  1-100  copies:  15 
cents  each;  discount  on  larger  orders. 
This  lively  booklet,  the  second  in 
a  series  prepared  for  distribution  to 
salespeople,  uses  a  cartoon  style  to 
get  its  point  across  to  your  selling  sta“. 
The  theme:  Don’t  deflate  a  customer’s 
dreams  by  sloppy,  rude,  or  belittling 
service. 


The  three  publications  mentioned 
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above  are  available  by  writing  the  divi¬ 
sion  named.  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  100  West  31st  Street. 
New  York  1,  New  York. 

Directory  of  Shopping  Centers  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  National 

Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chicago  10. 

$35.00. 

This  fifth  annual  shopping  center 
directory  lists  5,454  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
with  size  of  center,  number  of  park¬ 
ing  spaces,  gross  sales,  and  availability 
of  rental  space.  Also  given  are  names 
of  39,323  tenant  stores  ( including  over 
11,000  leading  chain  stores),  and 
names  of  6,000  managers,  owners/de- 
velopers,  leasing  agents,  architects, 
and  executive  secretaries  of  shopping 
center  merchant  associations.  Other 
data  include  1,767  centers  listed  geo¬ 
graphically  by  the  twenty-four  largest 
metropolitan  population  areas  in  the 
U.  S. 

Supplements,  included  in  the  price 
of  the  directory,  are  issued  monthly. 

Merchandising  For  Tomorrow.  By  E.  B. 

Weiss.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 

York  36.  381  pages.  $7.50. 

Another  collection  of  predictions 
and  suggestions  by  one  of  retailing’s 
most  colorful  crystal  ball  seers.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  an  analysis  of 
present  marketing  trends  and  where 
they  may  lead.  A  predicted  revolt 
against  self-service,  merchandising 
through  electronics,  non-merchandis¬ 
ing  income  for  retailers,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  are  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed.  The  second  half  is  a 
quick-reference  grab  bag  of  some  500 
merchandising  tips  and  ideas. 

The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York 
10,  has  added  three  revised  editions 
and  one  new  text  of  interest  to  retail¬ 
ers  to  its  important  business  textbook 
list: 

Marketing  Management  (By  Kenneth  R. 
Davis.  836  pages.  $8.C0.)  combines  ex¬ 
planatory  text  material  with  practical 
business  cases  of  the  problems  faced  by 
marketing  managers.  All  phases  of 
marketing  are  systematically  covered. 
Basic  decision-making  principles  are 
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IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 


WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


l.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 
>.  INCENTIVE  SYSTE.MS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

.t.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

I.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses, 
o.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  hxated  and  corrected. 
G.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  M.ANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  lllin^ 
[Dgewater  4-SII2  ). 


What  we  sell  •  • . 
SELLS 

MERCHANDISi 

If  your  costs  ore  rising  and 
you  want  more  sales  decide 
now  to  meet  your  customers' 
changing  mood. 

Rightly  styled  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Gift  Felders  that 
please  your  customers  in¬ 
creases  your  sales. 

Serving  leading  stores  with 
quality  Gift  Certificates  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificates 

1721  Blush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 
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explained  and  then  applied  to  the  cases 
to  develop  a  student’s  analytical  skill 
in  the  solution  of  marketing  problems. 

Retail  Merchandise  Accounting  (By  Her- 
mon  F.  Beil  and  Louis  C.  Moscarello.  487 
pages.  $12.50.)  is  now  available  in  a  re¬ 
vised  third  edition.  In  addition  to  the 
fundamental  material  that  has  made 
this  a  standard  guide  in  the  field,  new 
sections  include  new  Code  provisions 
and  regulations,  published  rulings  and 
court  decisions,  and  increased  cover¬ 
age  of  such  topics  as  the  current  prac¬ 
tice  for  cycle  billing,  presently  ac¬ 
cepted  tax  and  accounting  treatment 
of  trading  stamps,  the  Lifo  method, 
merchandise  management  accounting, 
and  other  changes  and  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Advertising  (By  Albert  W.  Frey.  600 
pages.  $7.50.)  is  also  available  in  a  re¬ 
vised  third  edition.  The  text  discusses 
the  principal  problems  faced  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies,  and  the 
policies  and  procedures  practiced  by 
them.  In  this  new  edition,  chapters  on 
the  marketing  mix  and  marketing  pro¬ 
gramming  emphasize  the  importance 
of  viewing  advertising  as  one  of  several 
components  in  a  company’s  over-all 
marketing  activity.  Also,  client-agency 
relationships  are  treated  more  fully 
than  in  previous  editions,  and  the 
selection  of  media  is  discussed  in 
greater  depth. 

The  second  edition  of  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  (By  Alfred  Gross.  504  pages.  $8.50.) 
is  now  available.  The  text  discusses 
the  sales  promotion  function  on  three 
distinct  levels — working  with  the  deal¬ 
er,  stimulating  demand,  and  supple¬ 
menting  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  within  a  company’s  marketing 
division.  It  explains  the  basic  concepts 
used  in  sales  promotion  and  applies 
them  to  a  wide  range  of  case  problems. 

Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Financial  Manual  of  Retail  Stores.  Fair- 
child  Publications,  New  York  3.  '■  T05 
pages.  $12.00. 

This  is  the  34th  edition  of  this  an¬ 
nual  manual  and  contains  a  financial 
record  of  more  than  240  major  pub¬ 
licly  owned  retail  organizations  in  ten 
classifications.  The  latest  figures  on 
capital,  surplus,  income  before  taxes, 
earnings,  as  well  as  two-year  compari¬ 
sons  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  ten- 
year  comparisons  of  net  sales  and 
profits,  are  given  for  department 
stores,  specialty  stores,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  stores,  variety  stores,  mail  order 
houses,  drug  stores,  jewelry  stores, 
shoe  chains,  food  chains,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  closed  membershi})  dis¬ 
count  department  stores. 

Market  Areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia  5. 
Available  on  request. 

This  fourth  edition  divides  the  U.  S. 
into  500  market  areas  of  convenient 
size  for  practical  use  in  sales  analysis. 
The  statistics  give  the  per  cent  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  U.  S.  total  for  buying 
power,  total  retail  sales,  and  sales 
breakdowns  by  type  of  store,  A  large 
map  of  the  market  areas  is  included. 
The  map  and  statistical  data  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  of  assistance  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  in 
calculating  sales  quotas,  outlining  sales 
territories,  locating  warehouses,  de¬ 
termining  advertising  allocations,  and 
determining  dealer  representation. 

Management  Action  to  Promote  Business 
Stability.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  31 
pages.  50  cents. 

A  general  discussion  of  some  of  the 
forces  that  produce  business  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  the  steps  top  management 
could  take  to  reduce  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  such  fluctuations.  The  empha- 
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MINIATURE  TRAIN  RENTAL  CO.,  INC. 
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sis  is  on  what  individual  firms  can  do 
to  guard  against  extremes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  in  contrast  to  relying  on 
governmental  action. 

Profitable  Management  For  Main  Street, 
A  Small  Business  Handbook.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York  8.  48  pages. 
$1.00. 

A  lively  account,  through  selected 
case  histories,  of  a  variety  of  typical 
problems  in  small  businesses  and  how 
they  can  be  solved.  Based  on  a  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  film  which  is  available  for 
showing  at  any  service  club,  business 
association,  or  educational  group. 

Merchant  Sponsored  Incentive  Contests 
for  Retail  Employees.  By  Donald  W. 
Scotton.  University  of  Illinois  Bureau 
of  Business  Management,  Urbana.  19 
pages.  75  cents. 

Types  of  contests  and  types  of 
awards  are  described  and  evaluated, 
and  the  planning  and  administering  of 
such  a  contest  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Automation  and  Unemployment.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  34  pages.  50 
cents. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  types  of 
unemployment  and  their  causes,  with 
an  emphasis  on  structural  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  ways  of  combating  it. 

Management  and  Financial  Controls  for 
Men's  Clothing  Stores.  By  Leon  E.  Hay 
and  Alfred  H.  Schmidt.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Bloomington.  48  pages.  $2.00. 

The  study  presents  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  controlling  the  merchandise, 
men,  and  money  used  in  the  business, 
with  an  emphasis  on  those  considera¬ 
tions  considered  practical  for  use  by 
the  small  businessman.  Sections  of  the 
manual  are  devoted  to  planning  of 
sales,  stocks,  reductions,  purchases; 
gross  margin,  employee  selection, 
employee  training  and  compensation; 
control  of  investment,  expenses,  cash, 
credit,  and  debt.  It  concludes  with 
a  case  study  of  one  store’s  system  of 
management  and  financial  controls. 
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Some  things  that  keep  a  lady  home  when  she  wants  to  go  shopping : 


The  one  thing  that  will  bring  you  her  business  anyway: 


Everybody  knows  that  ladies  like  to 
shop  in  person  at  their  favorite  stores. 

But  sometimes  they  just  can’t. 

More  and  more  of  them,  however, 
are  turning  to  the  telephone  as  the 
way  to  get  the  things  their  families 
need,  when  they’re  needed. 


And  more  and  more  stores— 
large  and  small— are  welcoming  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  It’s  “plus”  business 
that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
average  telephone  order  is  larger 
than  the  average  in-store  sale,  yet 
costs  less  to  handle.  Telephone 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


sales  don’t  steal  from  in-store  sales. 


Are  you  getting  your  share  of 
them?  For  a  careful,  no-obligation 
review  of  your  telephone  sales  po¬ 
tential,  just  call  your  local  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Business  Office  and  ask  for 
a  Communications  Consultant. 


“Profitwise,  the  NCR  System  has  im¬ 
proved  every  sales  and  accounting  de¬ 
partment  in  our  store.  From  payroll 
check  writing  to  customer  layaway 
plan,  NCR  provides  fast,  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  at  an  economical  cost.  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  how  we  utilize  the 
System. 

“We  have  an  average  of  6,000  to  7,000 
customer  invoices  to  process  each 
month.  With  our  NCR  Class  33  han¬ 
dling  the  job,  we  save  enough  in  over¬ 
time  and  stationery  in  a  three  year 
|)eriod  to  pay  for  the  equipment.  Four 
NCR  Class  32  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
are  used  for  accounts  receivable.  They 
have  speeded-up  our  billing  to  custom¬ 
ers,  and  have  provided  information  on 
collections  and  delinquent  accounts 
that  we  never  were  able  to  get  before. 

“Every  sales  department  uses  an 
NCR  Machine.  In  the  past  year  we  had 


3,137,000  transactions  on  the  Registers 
out  of  a  store-wide  total  of  4,225,500 
transactions.  This  saves  approximately 
3,000,000  sales  checks  from  being  han¬ 
dled  in  the  sales  audit  department.  The 
NCR  Machines  have  reduced  cash 
shortages,  made  daily  sales  figures 
available  within  minutes  of  close-out, 
and  facilitated  the  preparation  of  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  tax  reports. 

“Along  with  providing  better  records, 
simplifying  accounting  and  speeding 
service  our  NCR  System  saves  us 
$44,855  a  year.  This  is  an  annual  return 
of  on  our  investment!” 

The  Erie  Dry  Goods  Company 
(Boston  Store) 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  an  NCR  System.  NCR  Systems  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  you  an  e.xtra 
regular  yearly  profit.  The  NCR  world¬ 
wide  service  organization  will  help  you 
protect  this  profit.  Ask  us  about  the 
National  Maintenance  Plan. 

(See  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book.) 
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THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


EVERY  DEPARTMENT  of  this  store  is  equipped  with  an  NCR  System. 

“Our  NCR  System 

saves  us  *44,855 

returns  68%  annually  on  investment!’' 

— The  Erie  Dry  Goods  Company  (Boston  Store),  Erie,  Pa 


THIS  NCR  SYSTEM  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  two  years. 


EXTERIOR  of  the  Erie _ 

Goods  Company  (Boston  Store) . 


JAMES  W.  LOGIE. 
TREASURER 

Of  the  Erie  Dry 
Goods  Company 
(Boston  Store). 


